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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
Vou, LXTX MAY, 1924 No. 3 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWELFTH CONFERENCE 
OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS OF 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 3—II. 


FourtH Session: Wednesday Morning, January 16, 1924. 


The Conference was reconvened at 9:50 A. M. in the 
foyer of the Hotel Cordova Annex to the Alcazar Hotel. 
President GarRpDNER named the following committees, to 
report at a later session. 

On Nominations: Mr. Goopwin, Dr. Hatt, Mr. Connor. 

On Necrology: Dr. Rogers, Mr. F. H. Mannina, Mrs. Hupp. 


On Resolutions: Mr. Driggs, Mr. Harris, Mr. McManaway. 
On Credentials: Mr. W. L. WaLKsr, Mr, Truinewast, Mr. A, C. 


MANNING. 


Mr. Bray addressed the Conference on the subject of 


PENSIONS FOR THOSE LONG EMPLOYED IN 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


In 1911, the first teachers’ pension law in the state of 
Wisconsin passed the legislature. That law was simply an 
experiment, In 1921, a new law was passed by the legisla- 
ture, after committees appointed from both the senate and 
the assembly and the secretary to our governor had made 
investigation in practically every large city and every 
educational center in the state, a study requiring about five 
months. I happened to be one of the institutional super- 
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intendents of the state of Wisconsin on that committee, 
and so I know more or less about the work of the inves- 
tigation with reference to the law that we then had in Wis- 
consin and with reference to the laws of other states in the 
way in which they were working. 

We have two laws now in effect in the state of Wisconsin ; 
one, the old law which was passed in 1911, and the other, 
the new law which was passed in 1921. The old law was 
not considered a good one, the principal reason being that 
about all that anyone would receive after retiring would be 
thirty dollars a month, or about a dollar a day, which at the 
present time is not considered a very good pension for a 
man or woman who has spent the best years of his or her 
life in the greatest work that we have on earth, and that is, 
preparing one generation to live a little better in the next. 

In the new law, 1921, it became compulsory for every 
teacher within the state outside the city of Milwaukee— 
that city has its own teachers’ retirement fund—to come 
under this law after he is twenty-five years of age. So we 
have in Wisconsin two classes of teachers: junior teachers 
and senior teachers. The turnover in teachers in practically 
every state is greatest in the first few years of their service ; 
so no teacher in Wisconsin comes under the new law unless 
he is twenty-five years of age. And he must be twenty-five 
on the first of July of that year. If his birthday happens 
to be on the second day of July, he doesn’t come under it 
until the next year. It is necessary to draw the line some- 
where. A great many teachers who enter the profession at 
seventeen, and some even at sixteen, find it is not what they 
want, or they are not suitable. They drop out without any 
particular disadvantage to themselves by having to pay 
part of their salary into the state, or by requiring consider- 
able bookkeeping at the capital seat, 

Although the first law was fostered a good deal by some 
of the teachers of the deaf, it was discovered along about 
four years afterwards that the teachers in the schools for 
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the blind and the schools for the deaf were not included 
under that law. Just why, we don’t know. But in 1917, 
arrangements were made by which the schools for the deaf 
and the schools for the blind were included in that law. 
It was necessary to have a committee composed of four 
assemblymen and two senators, representing our legislature, 
to visit our institution to see that teaching actually was 
done in the state schools. It had never occurred to them 
that a faculty of thirty in the Wisconsin School for the 
Deaf, or of twenty in the School for the Blind at Janesville, 
were really teachers. They received a different impression, 
and made adjustment so that we would come under that 
law. 

We think we now have a very good law. Probably you 
have a better law. If you have, I should be very glad to 
have you ask any questions or make any statements with 
reference to this that you care to; probably I can take 
something back to Wisconsin that we don’t know, in that 
particluar line, We can adjust our law from time to time. 

The state of Wisconsin in the new law has gone into a 
contract with each and every teacher in the state over 
twenty-five years of age who is in public school work or 
in institutional work. Test cases have been made in the 
supreme court, and the decisions have upheld the law by 
which the state has to pay a certain amount to the teachers, 
and the teachers pay a certain amount into the state. 
The teachers get the better end of it, which they should. 
They are not going to fall down on their part of it, and the 
state can’t fall down on its side of the contract, because 
it would have a damage suit with each and every member 
of the twenty thousand teachers over twenty-five years of 
age in Wisconsin. 

Some one suggested to me this morning that probably a 
new administration would spoil the whole thing. It can 
never be done; the state has entered into a contract. It 
takes our money and we have nothing to do about it. Ifa 
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teacher gets $100 a month, he has to pay in 5%; they let 
him have $95 and they keep the $5. The state doesn’t 
collect from the teacher; it collects from the state board 
or the school treasurer. 

The contributions which teachers will make to the pres- 
ent fund, the state’s contribution, and the benefits to be 
derived upon retirement may be shown in the following 
chart: 


Year Salary Teacher’s Cont. Accum. State’s Cont. Accum. Total 


1921 $900 $45.00 $ 47 $47.50 $ 50 $ 97 
1922 945 47.25 99 50.99 106 205 
1923 990 49.50 156 54.70 169 325 
1924 1035 51.75 218 58.64 239 457 
1925 1080 54/00 286 62.80 317 603 
1926 1125 56.25 359 67.19 403 762 
1927 1170 58.50 438 71.80 499 937 
1928 1200 60.00 523 76.00 604 1127 
1929 1200 60.00 612 79.00 717 1329 
1930 1250 62.50 708 84.38 841 1549 
1931 1250 62.50 809 87.50 975 1784 
1932 1300 65.00 918 92.60 1121 2039 
1933 1350 67.50 1035 98.58 1281 2316 
1934 1350 67.50 1158 101.95 1452 2610 
1935 1400 70.00 1289 107.60 1628 2917 
1936 1450 72.50 1430 114.18 1829 3259 
1937 1450 72.50 1578 117.80 2044 3622 
1938 1500 75.00 1736 124.00 2270 4006 
1939 1500 75.00 1902 127.75 2524 4426 
1940 1500 75.00 2076 131.50 2789 4865 

$24,945 $1,247.25 $1756.46 $4866 


I am taking twenty years of service for a teacher be- 
ginning, say at twenty years of age. Teachers can’t begin 
until they are twenty-five, but I took twenty for easier 
figuring, You understand the senior teachers cannot be 
under twenty-five years of age. I have given the salary 
of any ordinary teacher, starting at $900, and gradually in- 
creased it to $1,500 in the twentieth year. Now the teach- 
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er must pay out of that salary 5% of each month’s salary ; 
that is, it is kept out. He never gets that money, so there 
is no question about the payment. The state treasurer re- 
ceives all that money. In the county system in the public 
schools, if the salary is $100 a month, the school treasurer 
turns over $95 to the teacher and keeps $5 until the end of 
the month, when he sends it to the state treasurer and gets 
a receipt. In the state schools, if someone is getting $200 
a month, the state retains 5% of that amount and sends 
him the rest. The third column on the chart thus rep- 
resents the teacher’s contribution which is constant at five 
per cent of the compensation. 

The fourth column is the teacher’s deposit accumulated 
at five per cent interest, in which that $45 increased to 
$47. I am not giving the cents here, because the chart is 
so small, but it gives you the idea. 

The fifth column is the state’s contribution, which for 
the first year of teaching is fifty per cent ($22.50) of the 
required deposit, plus $25 provided the teacher taught for 
the full school year, one hundred and twenty teaching days. 
The state’s contribution for the second year is fifty-five 
per cent of the required deposit plus the $25. The state’s 
contribution increases five per cent each year but is reduced 
one per cent for each one hundred dollars of compensation 
received by the teacher in excess of twelve hundred dollars. 
In the illustration this makes itself felt in the year 1932. 
In no event shall the state’s contribution be more than twice 
that of the teacher’s required deposit. 

The state has a regular banking account, just as you 
have a checking account, for every one of its teachers. 
We have a banking system of which our state treasurer is 
at the head. The clerks do not receive any salary from the 
teachers or from the fund, so that it doesn’t cut down on 
the amount of money that we have for the teachers. 

The sixth column is the state’s contribution accumulated, 
which for the first year would be $50. 
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You see from the seventh column then, that a teacher re- 
ceiving $900 a year would have to his credit at the end of 
the first year $97—the total of the fourth and sixth col- 
umns. This sum keeps on increasing in two ways. Even if 
the salary did not increase, the accumulation would in- 
crease and we guarantee the teacher 5%. This latter 5% 
is put right back in, and the following year there is added 
5% on that 5%. Although it doesn’t seem to be very much 
in the beginning, it grows very rapidly in the later years. 

By the end of the following year, the accumulations of 
the teacher’s payments amount to $99. As the teacher 
has put in $47.25 that year, the state’s contribution, there- 
fore, is $50.99. What the state has contributed, with ac- 
cumulations, for the two years now amounts to $106. The 
combined accumulations thus credit the teacher with a 
total of $205 at the end of the second year. 

At the end of twenty years the teacher has earned 
$24,945; almost $25,000. He has contributed to the pension 
fund $1,247.25, which has been drawing compound 
interest all the time. The state in the meantime has put 
in $1,756.46. These two sums, with their respective ac- 
cumulations, entitle the teacher to $4,865. 

The teacher must have passed his fiftieth year before he 
can draw from his retirement fund, unless he has become 
physically disqualified, or in some way or another cannot 
do his work. If at the end of twenty or twenty-five years, 
he wishes to quit teaching he leaves his money there 
and the accumulations will continue until he is fifty. For 
example, it was necessary to change my field worker some 
years ago. I secured a teacher who has worked for me 
several years. She doesn’t expect to go back into teaching. 
She was thirty-two years old, but taught only one year 
under the teachers’ retirement fund provisions. She kad 
paid in about $60. She wrote to the teachers’ retirement 
fund board and said that she never expected to go back 
into the work, and she would like to have what she had paid 
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in. They returned to her at the end of six months, $84 
and some cents. They paid her back what she had paid in, 
and the accumulations. She still has in the state treasury 
$115 to her credit, and when she has passed her fiftieth 
birthday, she will have an accumulation of that $115, with 
compound interest that will be in the neighborhood of $300. 
If she dies before that time, her heirs will receive that 
money. The fact that she did not teach the twenty-five 
years, or the fact that she was not disabled, makes it im- 
possible for her to draw now the money which the state 
has put in. 

There are several ways in which this plan works, and 
upon which it depends. There are hardly any two teachers 
that are getting exactly the same results from this pen- 
sion law. 

The amount of accumulation depends upon four dif- 
ferent things. The first is the salary received each year. 
The more salary you receive, the larger this accumulation 
is. For example, I pay in $200 a year; the state is put- 
ting in for me nearly $400 a year. So I have an accumula- 
tion, without the interest, of between $500 and $600 every 
year. 

Second, the longer you teach, the more you get out of 
the state, the larger does the state’s column become. At 
the bottom of column three, you notice the teacher was 
putting in only $75, while receiving $131.50 from the 
state. Up above, the very first year, when the teacher put 
in $45, the state put in just a few dollars more than she 
did. So the longer you teach, the greater the state’s 
column becomes. 

Third, the number of years of work over the twenty- 
five years means an addition to your column. The argu- 
ment was made along this line that the failures, the mis- 
takes that most teachers make, are made in the first years, 
the formative years, and that therefore the finer years 
of veteran work should be given commensurate reward. 
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Fourth, another thing which affects the pension is the 
rate of interest earned by the fund. At the present time 
the teachers are guaranteed 5%. If the teacher gets mar- 
ried and wants to quit and draw money out, they give her 
5%. She doesn’t get any more than that if she withdraws, 
but if she remains in the work and gives twenty-five years 
of service and the accumulations earn a larger rate than 
5%, the teacher gets the extra accumulation. We have 
an experienced banker who is a former teacher in charge 
of the loans of the funds in our state. He has two daugh- 
ters who are teachers; and so we were very glad when the 
governor appointed him to handle the funds of the state. 
He is under tremendous bond, although I don’t think it 
is necessary for him to be under a bond. It may be 
interesting to you to know what he is doing with the 
money. During the past year, his report to the different 
teachers shows he had loaned to Wisconsin real estate first 
mortgage bonds, $150,937.50; on Wisconsin real estate first 
mortgages secured by bonds, he had loaned $471,550, loans 
to Wisconsin municipalities, $10,200; for Wisconsin munic- 
ipal bonds, $32,000; for Canadian bonds, $627,968.10. In 
the past twelve months, he had made loans to the amount 
of $1,562,655.60. Although the law has been in effect only 
since 1921, the book value of the total outstanding invest- 
ments on June 30, 1923 was $3,423,974.67. And on that 
date he had on hand in cash almost half a million dollars, 
or to be exact, $440,245.77, of which $101,094.65 was un- 
paid claims for death benefits. 

In Wisconsin we have a tremendous road program. Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, and Michigan are appealing to the 
summer tourists, and we are building cement roads where- 
ever we can. I can go from my institution to St. Louis 
without getting off a cement road, and into Chicago and 
Milwaukee. We have cement roads that cost as high 
as $33,000 to $40,000 a mile, more than to build the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railroad. And we are lending this money 
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to the counties, and all the property in the counties is back 
of that; so it is a first-class loan. And we are lending it to 
them at a rate ranging from 6 to 644%. Farm mortgages 
are from 6 to 6144 and 7%. With a mortgage on a farm 
valued at say $100,000, we would allow $25,000; there 
would have to be $100,000 of value back of it. 


This law has been in operation only about three years, 
yet it has accumulated nearly $4,000,000. The law didn’t 
work out just as we intended in the first place, and several 
eases were taken to the supreme court in order to make 
test cases. You might be interested at this time to know 
also with reference to some of the test cases that were made. 

Superintendent Dudgeon, who was city superintendent 
of schools at Madison, died after he had made a few pay- 
ments of about three or four hundred dollars; I don’t know 
just what he paid. He had been teaching for forty-six 
years in the state of Wisconsin. He had made no provision 
whatever under the teachers’ retirement fund. He simply 
signified his intention. In fact any one over twenty-five 
years of age would have to come under the law. His 
widow had no children. She insisted on having all that 
he had paid in, which was only a few hundred dollars, 
with the accumulations that the state should have put in 
for forty-six years. The supreme court decision was such 
that she got the money, a sum of $17,477.74. And since 
that decision was rendered, Professor Cheever, of the Mil- 
waukee Normal School, was killed in an automobile ac- 
cident, and his wife at the same time. The heirs wanted 
all their money. They got $12,000. And the heirs of 
Superintendent Dixon of the Oshkosh State Normal 
School, who had been teaching sixty years and had made 
only two payments, drew just one hundred dollars less 
than $30,000; and the supreme court sustained that. Su- 
perintendent Harvey, who was our state superintendent for a 
number of years, drew $26,400 in cash, or rather, his widow 
did at his death. 
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Then the governor called the legislature together and 
said, ‘‘Here; our teachers’ retirement fund is going to 
blow up. We must stop these fellows from getting these 
big sums all at once.’’ So they have now passed a law 
whereby the beneficiaries can receive only so much a 
month, depending on the length of service, the age, and 
the salary the teacher received, until the accumulations 
that teacher has to his credit are used up. 

‘A good many of you remember Professor Cochrane, the 
grand old man who taught at the Wisconsin School for 
the Deaf before I was born, and who resigned on his 
eightieth birthday apparently in full vigor. He is now 
drawing $115 a month, and will draw $115 a month until 
he uses up $20,000. 

Mr. Jones: Are there credits for service prior to 1920? 

Mr. Bray: It was quite a while before. He was so 
old and went back so far and the statisticians who worked 
on it wanted to be right so as to use that for everybody in 
the state that they paid him for the extra time and his 
prior services. He put in less than $500 and is drawing 
$20,000 because of his prior services. 

Here is another thing. We still have the old law; didn’t 
repeal it. Generally, they say that ‘‘all laws in conflict 
with this law are hereby repealed,’’ and so on. We had a 
great many teachers under the old law, and we didn’t 
want to figure back for prior service, as we did for Mr. 
Cochrane who remained under the new law six months to 
get the benefit of it. Otherwise it would bankrupt the state 
to keep the thing going. And so all teachers who were then 
under the law in 1921 had to remain under the old law. 
One has to be actively teaching under the new law, and not 
drawing from either, to get the money. So it is quite an 
advantage to be born a little late in Wisconsin if you are a 
teacher. 

Thomas Hagerty, a graduate of Gallaudet College, a boy 
who finished at our school at sixteen, was supervisor and 
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a member of our faculty, a man who has made good. He 
and his wife went up on a 400-acre farm in Wiscon- 
sin, and cleared forty acres. He had a large income 
above his salary when he broke down physically. He 
is now drawing $75 a month from this pension fund. He 
has leave of absence from year to year until he is better. 
If he gets well, we shall take him back again. If he doesn’t, 
with his pension and other income he is amply taken 
eare of. 

There will be no more cash benefits from now on, because 
the legislature has arranged for the payment of an annuity. 
Under the old law there are twelve different ways in which 
you can handle that money. If you happen to be working 
at a good position, or have a good income and don’t need 
the money, you can buy annuity. In the state of Wiscon- 
sin we furnish our own insurance and we insure all our 
state buildings. I carry my life insurance with the state 
of Wisconsin because no foreign life insurance company can 
compete with it. Wisconsin has an insurance commission 
which examines the policies of all insurance companies. 
If they don’t come up to its requirements they have to 
withdraw. A good many have withdrawn from Wisconsin 
on that account. The state furnishes insurance on the 10- 
year plan, or 20-year, or on life, and you are charged only 
the actual amount that is necessary to insure you, basing it 
on the statistics of the larger companies. Our insurance 
commissioner in the state of Wisconsin was formerly with 
the New York Life Insurance Company, so he is a very 
valuable man. The man that just preceded him is now 
with the Northwestern Insurance Company and is drawing 
$25,000 a year, while in the state he drew only $4,000 a 
year. So we can get our insurance cheaper. There 
are no agents’ fees, no office rent, no overhead 
whatever, just the actual cost of the insurance. One 
can buy insurance with the annuity that comes after he 
retires, if he doesn’t want it, and that of course increases 
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very rapidly. This annuity is drawing 5%, and at the same 
time the individual is buying insurance. It is in the form 
of a life insurance policy; in that way one‘increases many 
times the amount he is to receive at his death by work- 
ing it out just that way. 

Or, if the teacher prefers, he can draw so much a month 
until the entire amount is used. This is Mr. Cochrane’s 
plan. He has $20,000 which he can draw from the state; 
he is drawing so much a month. He is a Civil War veteran 
and is getting about $75 a month from that source. 

It really makes a great difference to the teaching profes- 
sion in the state of Wisconsin. About six thousand teachers 
came back into the state of Wisconsin after this new law 
went into effect. A good many of you know former Su- 
perintendent Walker, who was in charge of our institution 
for about fourteen years. He came back this year, at a 
salary of $3,600, when the salary that he was working for 
was nearly $6,000, in order to come under the teachers’ 
retirement fund. He wouldn’t make application while he 
was out, because if he did he would come under the old 
law, which would pay him $30 a month; so he comes back 
in. 

Now I believe I have explained, without going into too 
much detail, the system of teachers’ retirement fund in the 
schools of Wisconsin. I should say that there are six 
teachers who have worked under me the last five or six 
years, in the Wisconsin School for the Deaf, who are now 
drawing on this fund. It has amply taken care of all of 
them, under the new law; and it is a great help even to 
those under the old law. 

Another advantage in having a teachers’ retirement fund 
like this occurred to me only yesterday when one of the 
superintendents suggested that he wanted to makea change 
with some old teachers. You can very courteously go to a 
man sixty-five or seventy who is teaching and probably 
not able to carry on the work any longer, and say, ‘‘You 
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have done your work and you have done it well, and you 
are not able to continue with the vigor you formerly did. 
You need a rest, and you have a fine pension now waiting 
for you.”’ 

President GARDNER: Compulsory retirement! 

Mr. Bray: No compulsory retirement age. You can 
teach until you are eighty if you stay on the job physically. 
Are there any questions you want to ask me with reference 
to this retirement fund? Have you got anything that is 
better? I would like to take home something that is better. 
We would like to make some changes. 

Mr. Luoyp: How about teachers discharged ? 

Mr. Bray: You mean, discharged from the institution 
or any school? 

Mr. Luoyp: Yes. 

Mr. Bray: As soon as he stops teaching, he stops 
paying in; but his money already in accumulates, and he 
can’t draw it out. 

Mr. Luioyp: Until he is twenty-five years from the date 
he started? 

Mr. Bray: Yes: but he can say, ‘‘I am through teach- 
ing,’’ and he gets back his own money. And when he is 
fifty-one, he gets the amount with the accumulated interest. 

President GARDNER: Even though he elects to take out 
what he has put in at the time he withdraws, the state 
accumulations still continue? 

Mr. Bray: That still continues. 

Mr. Garpner: Regardless of the fact that he breaks 
off connections ? 

Mr. Bray: Yes. 

Dr. Hatz: But the state’s contribution stops as soon 
as he loses his job? 

Mr. Bray: The state’s contribution in cash stops; and 
if he had $200 at that time, that $200 remains the same 
as far as the principal is concerned. 

Dr. Hau: It would draw interest at the time? 
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Mr. Bray: Draws compound interest. For $200, the 
next year it would draw on $210. The principal increases 
but not at the same rate. 

President GarpNer: The annuity feature does not ter- 
minate with life; it terminates with the exhaustion of the 
fund ? 

Mr. Bray: There are twelve different features from 
which you can select. You can take an old-line policy, only 
the state handles it. You can take it for 20 years, 5 years, 
or 10 years, or take the cash; it is optional. You have all 
those different options; and you can change those options 
at any time, but you must notify them six months ahead 
of time. 

A Memper: How many states have a teachers’ retire- 
ment fund for teachers of the deaf? 

Mr. Bray: Thirty states had a teachers’ retirement 
fund at the time this investigation was conducted, but 
some of those have been repealed. 

Dr. Rogers: The state of Wisconsin is getting in enough 
funds now from these teachers to keep this pension system 
going without costing the taxpayers any additional sum? 

Mr. Bray: We have the inside track of the teachers all 
the time on the proposition. We put in so much money, 
but the state has to put it in too. 

Dr. Rogers: Does that actually come out of the state 
treasury? Are the people taxed to do it? 

Mr. Bray: We have a surtax, a tax on big incomes; they 
have got to come across for this. 

Dr. Rogers: Have you any idea what it costs the state 
of Wisconsin to keep up that tax? 

Mr. Bray: It cost $1,200,000 the first year. It has 
been increasing every year, and will keep on increasing. 

Dr. Haut: That New York law hasn’t been repealed, has 
it, Mr. Gardner? 

President GARDNER: Yes, the original pension fund for 
teachers of the deaf has been repealed, but the teachers in 
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schools for the deaf and the blind throughout the state 
have been accepted now into the general pension fund of 
the state for all employees. There were formerly a number 
of special classifications in our pension law, and some four 
or five years ago they began gradually to take those all into 
one system. That has been completed now, so I think 
everybody who works for the state in any capacity is en- 
titled at some time, under some conditions, to a pension of 
some degree. 

Mr. Bray: It is amusing to see the eagerness of the 
teachers to get their money under this system. In the 
state of Wisconsin we charge our teachers who live in the 
institution $200 a year for board and room. For example, 
if one is getting $2,000 a year, we charge him $200 a year 
maintenance. But of course one is allowed to have his 
maintenance added to his salary, in figuring on this pen- 
sion, because that is part of the salary. And, I remember, 
once in a while meals wouldn’t be just as good as they 
thought they ought to be, they would say ‘‘ Well, it isn’t 
worth the $20; we can get better meals down town.’’ But 
one of the young ladies making application for this work 
put in her maintenance at $600. She said, ‘‘It is worth 
every cent of it and I am going to get it.’? She was getting 
$1,800, and she wanted it recorded as $2,400. 

President GARDNER: In New York the pension commis- 
sion has fixed a scale for teachers who live under certain 
differing conditions, and it is not subject to alteration. 


Mr. Bray: I will say another thing that makes it pretty 
good for superintendents in public schools and institutions. 
We are better able to hang on to some of our teachers than 
formerly, even if the salary isn’t quite as good as some of 
you want it to be. We say, ‘‘You are going to be out of 
the teachers’ retirement fund while you are gone. The old 
law allowed seven years outside the state; the new law does 
not allow you any time.’’ And that accumulation means so 
much. Compound interest; we figure it up for them. 
They say ‘‘Yes, we will stay.’’ 
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A Memper: Isn’t it a sort of handicap when you want 
to shake one off? 

Mr. Bray: Well, I guess it works both ways. 

Dr. Rogers: Suppose someone came from another state, 
never having taught at all in the Wisconsin schools? 

Mr. Bray: He would have to come under the law just 
the same. 

Dr. Rogers: If he taught twenty years somewhere else, 
does he have the benefit of that? 

Mr. Bray: The new law doesn’t allow anything at all. 
Some of you might come in with thirty or forty years’ ex- 
perience; you would bankrupt the state before June. We 
had to protect ourselves on that score. 

Mr. Pore: Under the New Jersey law, it is possible to 
secure ten years’ outside credit; but for every year outside 
you secure, you have to teach two and a half years in the 
state. 

Mr. Bray: Are there any other questions you want to 
ask me? If not, I think I have finished. 

A MempBer: You must have a great many millionaires up 
there paying surtax. 

Mr. Bray: We have a great many railroads and 
corporations. We try to protect the farmer, the small 
landowner, and the home; and it makes a pretty hard pro- 
position to meet some of these corporations. 

Mr. Jonss: Ohio has a pension law in which the teachers 
of the deaf participate. It is much more conservative, 
much more exacting, so far as the teachers are concerned. 
They have to teach thirty-six years before they become 
beneficiaries. They may retire at sixty; they must retire 
at seventy. 

Mr. Bray: I have just sixteen more months before I can 
retire. 

Mr. Jones: We are on a four per cent basis. 

Mr. Bray: If any one wants a copy of the law, let him 
write to me at the Wisconsin School. 
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President GARDNER: Discussion of Mr. Bnay’s paper 
will be opened by Mr. Huckaby of the Louisiana School. 

Mr. Hucxasy: I wish to ask a question of Mr. Bray. In 
your retirement fund, when the amount is withdrawn, you 
close your account? 

Mr. Bray: The account is closed so far as the amount 
that the teacher has paid in is concerned. The teacher 
has two accounts; the state account, and his own account. 
He has to wait until that money has been there until past 
his fiftieth birthday, then that is closed, and the whole 
thing is closed. 

Mr. Hucxasy: And when he has withdrawn the funds 
accumulated, both his and the state’s, plus compound 
interest, he has finished that account and can get no more 
money ? 

Mr. Bray: In Mr. Cochrane’s case, he will draw about 
$115 a month. 

Mr. Hucxasy: Would that apply im case of a person 
totally disabled ? 

Mr. Bray: You must have taught twenty-five years. 
Supposing after eighteen years of service you had an auto- 
mobile accident and were unable to teach again, you would 
draw 18/25 of what you would have drawn at twenty-five 
years. 

Mr. Hucxasy: Would you get that at once, or in pro- 
portion ? 

Mr. Bray: In monthly installments. 

Mr. Hucxasy: There are a number of differences like 
that among the various state laws. In the state of Iowa if a 
person is totally disabled he draws a certain amount which 
varies according to his teaching experience and salary. I 
think he can get up to about 50% of what he would get in 
that retiring fund, but he draws it as long as he needs it, 
as long as he lives, or until he should recover. I think that 
is a good feature. 
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Mr. Bray: You can come under either law you wish. 
Under the old law you draw as long as you live. 

Mr. Hucxasy: In the Iowa plan, they count your serv- 
ices wherever you have taught, in adjusting the rate. 
Each one has a rate adjusted. It is 144% of your average 
salary for the last ten years, multiplied by your term of 
service, which breaks as a rule, about 50% of your salary. 
You can retire at the age of fifty-five on about 50% of 
your salary; the rate is adjusted that way. A committee 
in our state teachers’ association has studied the matter 
about a year, and has decided that the plan in the state of 
Iowa comes nearer meeting our conditions in Louisiana, 
perhaps, than does any other. But I can see a great many 
advantages in this Wisconsin plan, and [I shall get that 
little booklet and put it in the hands of our committee. We 
are going to present that to the legislature in May, and we 
shall have many things to do in Louisiana yet. But I hope 
we shall get such a thing through, and it will apply of 
course to all the teachers alike. The schools for the deaf 
and the blind would be included, because those two schools 
now are listed under the state department of education 
supervision. 

Mr, Jones: In comparison with the Ohio law, the Wis- 
consin law is much more favorable to the teacher, so much 
more favorable to the teacher, that if I were interested in 
Wisconsin I should be afraid of revolution and repeal. In 
fact we have been afraid of it in Ohio. 

I can briefly point out the differences. In Ohio the 
state puts in the same amount that the teacher contributes. 
It is on a 4% basis; in Wisconsin it is 5%. If the teacher 
wants to draw out, or if he leaves the work, he can get only 
what he put in, plus 4% interest. What the state has put 
up, goes back to the state. There is no accumulation after 
that; that ends it. A teacher must remain in the work 
thirty-six years before he is a beneficiary: he may retire at 
sixty years of age, regardless of whether he has taught 
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thirty-six years or not; he must retire at seventy years of 
age. 

A Memper: Whether he has taught thirty-six years or 
not? 

Mr. Jones: Yes. We get a thing so good, sometimes, 
that we spoil it. And just a warning; this looks to me to 
be very good. 

Mr. Hucxasy: Is that a part of your organic or statu- 
tory law? 

Mr. Jones: Statutory law. The legislature can undo it 
as it comes along, that is, in our state that would be so. 

Mr. Bray: In this case, we have the supreme court 
decision of Justice Owen, in which the state of Wisconsin 
has gone into a contract with each individual teacher. We 
put up so much money, the state puts up so much money; 
we have got to live up to our part of the contract, and it 
must do the same. 

Mr. Huckxany: They might break it up so it wouldn’t 
happen in the future. Any legislature could stop the 
plan, could it not? 

Mr. Bray: I don’t see how they can break up this con- 
tract they have already entered into. 

Mr. Huckasy: But they can stop the teachers’ retire- 
ment fund? 

Mr. Bray: For teachers that have not come under the 
plan; but not for the men and women who are in now. 

Mr. BuEepsor: How is it that teachers in Wisconsin could 
put over such a favorable thing for themselves? Usually 
teachers don’t play a very important part in the passage 
of laws and political measures of the state; but they seem 
to have done it very favorably to themselves in this case. 

Mr. Bray: In Wisconsin we have the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association. We print a paper, and pay our secretary 
$6,000 a year; I don’t know what we pay our president. 
We have our teachers’ meeting in Milwaukee the first week 
in November, and we never have less than eight thousand 
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teachers at that convention. And we had in the legislature 
at the time the law was under consideration twenty teach- 
ers or ex-teachers. Prof. Cochrane, who just resigned, has 
been a member of the legislature; a wonderful help along 
that line. You take twenty men in a legislature acting as 
one, directed by eight to ten thousand teachers right back 
of them, and that of course has got to show somewhere. 
This is the result. 

A Memser: Organization ? 

Mr. Bray: Yes; we have a good organization. 

Milwaukee teachers don’t come under this. They have 
their own teachers’ retirement fund. We paid back this 
year $86,000 to the city of Milwaukee because its teachers 
do not get any money on this plan, 

Mr. Goopwin: Even if they wanted to, they could not 
join it? 

Mr. Bray: They don’t join it; they have their own plan. 

Mr. Hucxasy: The Iowa plan is voluntary on the teach- 
er’s part, but yours is compulsory. 

Mr. Bray: Yes. We are making money from a teacher 
twenty-five years old. He teaches until he is thirty. We 
are able to make 6 or 614%, and pay him 5%. 

Dr. PirrenGcer: Mr. Jones points out clearly that these 
pension laws are in more or less danger, especially if they 
are too good. In Indiana, our first law was a very good 
law for the teacher, because it didn’t require him to pay in 
much of anything, but it gave him a good pension after a 
while. The law was revised and now the teacher pays 
three-sevenths of the amount and the state pays four- 
sevenths of the amount, which comes back in the way of 
annuities. All teachers pay in according to the age at 
which they began teaching, some at eighteen, some at nine- 
teen, and some at twenty. The amounts which they pay 
do not differ very much, but the average is thirty dollars a 
year. At the end of ten years, a teacher who becomes to- 
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tally disabled, so that he cannot go on with his work, can 
retire on a $500 pension, as long as the disability lasts. 

Mr. Goopwin: Payable annually ? 

Dr. PirrENGER: Payable annually, $500. If he is not 
disabled after twenty-five years of service, he can volun- 
tarily retire on a pension of approximately $350. If he 
retires after twenty-six years’ service, his annuity is a little 
more. Up to forty years’ service and sixty years of 
age, his annuity after that would be $700 as long as he 
lives. It graduates up from the time of twenty-five years’ 
service to forty years’ service. The law is a little hard on 
beginning teachers who teach two or three years and quit. 
A teacher who teaches a year and then quits, can get only 
25% of what he has paid in, without any interest. After 
two years he can get 35%; after three years he can get 
45%, and so on up until ten years. If he stops teaching 
after he has taught ten years, he can get back all he has 
put in, without interest. That is his contribution to the 
profession. Any time after ten years of service he can 
retire and get back all he has paid in, and nothing more. 


Mr. Goopwin: Suppose he should die after he had been 
teaching five years, then what? Is there an accumulation, 
an insurance feature to it? 

Dr. PirreNnGer: No sir. If he dies, his estate could get 
what he could get provided he withdrew. Now suppose one 
has taught sixty years, retires on the annuity, and begins to 
draw from the fund. Suppose he should get one year’s 
annuity, and die. All that would go to his estate would 
be the difference between what he has paid in all the time, 
and what he has already received himself. It is not an 
insurance for the family of the teacher; it is insurance 
really for the teacher, when he is old. 

Mr. Compulsory? 

Dr. Prrrencer: Compulsory. 

Mr. Truuivenast: Better invest his own money, hadn’t 
he? 
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Dr. PirreNGer: Well, some of our people think so, and 
others do not. 

Mr. Bray: In the state of Wisconsin, we took this view, 
that a man who was in the teaching business and maintain- 
ing a family should have that family protected, that we 
were not paying the teachers, and had not been paying the 
teachers, salaries they ought to have been paid. Mr. Coch- 
rane got only $45 a month for a number of years, although 
a college graduate. Several other teachers were the same 
way and they were entitled to some benefit from the state 
which they were serving. 

Mr. McAtoney: Mr. Chairman, Pennsylvania has a new 
pension law. I should like to hear from Mr. Manning 
about that new law. 

Mr. A. C. Mannine: I am sorry I am not familiar enough 
with the details of that law to go into it very thor- 
oughly. In 1919 a public school teachers’ retirement law 
was put upon the statute books, and the teachers of the 
deaf and of the blind urged piteously for representation, 
but it was denied us. 

Mr. Bray: Why? 

Mr. A. C. Mannine: The publie school teachers begged 
us not to ask for it at that time, for the reason that it would 
endanger the whole scheme, they said. Of course; it didn’t 
mean a thing except that they just wanted us to keep out 
and later paddle our own canoe. This we did last year 
through some friends of ours who were in the capital in 
connection with some of the departments there. We are 
now included, all teachers of the blind and all teachers of 
the deaf; not only teachers, but officers and employees. It 
is not a teachers’ retirement system, and I think that fea- 
ture of it is very advantageous because it takes in matrons, 
supervisors, and even our laundry women. Our engineer 
and his helpers, and one of our fireman have also gone into 
it. 

Just a few of the facts might be interesting, a few that 
I am familiar with. Those who were in the employ of the 
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school before 1919 have the privilege of accepting or declin- 
ing membership in the retirement fund. Those who have 
come in since that time are compelled to accept member- 
ship. Some of our young people think it is rather a hard- 
ship to be included and forced to pay back dues, as they are 
ealled. These dues are divided into three parts: a part of 
it is taken monthly from the teacher’s salary; part is 
taken from the state treasurer ; and our trustees pay a third. 
Of course, it all comes out of the state treasury, in a way, or 
at least two-thirds of it, because our trustees have no funds 
available for that purpose except from the state appro- 
priation. Matters in our state are in a transitory con- 
dition. We were placed under the state department of 
public schools by the last legislature, and by right we ought 
to have been included in this fund when it was first origi- 
nated. I am sorry I can’t give you any of the details, but 
I shall be able to do so next time. 
Mr. Smrrx addressed the Conference on 
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It appears that there has been a good deal of maiden 
bowing at this Conference, and I shall have to 
make my maiden bow. I was born on an island in the 
Wabash River, and the title to that island is in dispute yet 
between the two states, although not because I was born 
there. 

My mother’s Bible said I was born in 1876, my father’s 
said I was born in 1875. So you see, I don’t know what 
state I was born in, nor how old I am. I was reared on a 
farm, worked in a sawmill, ran a grist-mill engine, worked 
in a coal mine, served in the army in all capacities from 
private to colonel, taught for nine years, practised law, 
and have been city judge. Now I am supposed to be the 
managing officer of the Illinois School for the Deaf. Now 
that you know who I am, we shall go to the subject in hand. 
This has been a rather interesting meeting tome. Being 
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a free-lance, not belonging to either of these crowds that 
are fussing backwards and forwards about this, that, and 
the other, why I have just had a nice time.. But I am get- 
ting some things out of this Conference that I think I shall 
be able to carry back to the Illinois School. 

I want to leave this thought with you. The speaker 
last night made the statement that he was a free-lance. 
By implication, and by almost positive statement, he would 
have it that we state school fellows are not free-lances. 
Nobody has any strings on me, nor has any class of fellows 
any strings on me. I am responsible to nobody except the 
governor of my state, and he barely knows where the school 
for the deaf is. He called me in and said, ‘‘You go and 
run that.’’ I said, ‘‘I don’t know anything about teaching 
the deaf, and I don’t want this job.’’ ‘‘Well,’’ he said, 
‘you are not going there as a teacher; you are going over 
there as an executive officer.’’ So that’s the plan followed 
in Illinois. We have an executive officer who has charge 
of the whole institution. 

My farming experience comes in handy for me when I 
go out on the farm; my experience in the mines comes in 
handy when I am buying my coal; and my running the 
grist-mill engine comes in handy on my power plant, and 
all those things. I knew that I knew nothing about teach- 
ing the deaf. I just kept out of it and hired a man who I 
think is a,good man to be the principal of my school, and I 
have turned it over to him. I hold him responsible as I 
hold others responsible. 

Before I go into this subject—I will take only a little 
time to describe an instrument we have worked out in 
Illinois—I want to say that I am firmly convinced that 
our job as superintendents of these schools is to educate 
the deaf and all of the arguments, pro and con, that we 
have about the physiology and the other things that went 
clear over my head last night, are not the things that con- 
stitute our particular job. Dr. Goldstein may be a crank, 
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and he may not be a crank, but I gained the impression 
that he has been and will be of great value to the educators 
of the deaf in the United States. There has never been 
any radical change in anything that was ever undertaken in 
this country or any other country, but that it was started 
by some fellow that was called a crank. The Wright broth- 
ers were called cranks when they thought they would be 
able to perfect a machine that would fly, and Marconi was 
called a crank when he talked about wireless telegraph: 
and telephony. It takes cranks to make this world better, 
and we ought to put up with them and be liberal with them, 
and go along and get all that they have got to give us. I 
think Dr. Goldstein is contributing immensely to this work. 

One of the funny things about this proposition to me is 
this. I don’t believe we are all absolutely fair with our- 
selves. I have sat back and listened to these arguments, 
and I heard one man say he was a pure oralist. And he 
was a pure oralist, too. I knew that before he finished, 
because when he was pinned down and they said his chil- 
dren made signs on the playground, he said, ‘‘No, they 
didn’t make signs, they made motions.’’ And so we have 
unfairness all the way through, as I see it. I feel that we 
ought to be liberal with each other, and see the other man’s 
viewpoint. All of us ought to get together on the common 
ground that we cah, and get up something to take back to 
our legislatures so that we can proceed along some definite 
grounds to build for the future. 

As far as I am personally concerned, I haven’t got in- 
sight enough in this work to care whether Mary, who is in 
my school, is a congenitally deaf child, or lost her hearing 
at a certain age, or whether she became deaf from scarlet 
fever or measles. It may be the rest of you who have been 
in the service a long time know the value of these things 
better than I do, but I know this broad principle to be true, 
that it is our job to reach that child and it doesn’t make 
any particular difference how we reach the child, if we do 
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reach her, and do not injure the child from an educational 
standpoint in reaching her. I think we will all agree on 
that proposition. 

In my school I discovered that we had a number of chil- 
dren who had some residue of hearing, some of whom ought 
not to be in the school. Some member of the legislature in 
some district may have had a teacher in a school that had a 
boy that was hard of hearing, and she would go to the mem- 
ber of the legislature and get him to send the boy over to 
my school, a boy that ought to have been in the common day 
schools of the state. We thus have a good many children 
ranging all up and down the scale of hearing. 

When radio came out we heard a great deal about what 
it would do, and everybody, I presume, thought there was a 
possibility that radio would be of some value in teaching 
the deaf. So I commenced experimenting with it myself. 
But { soon came to this conclusion. It is patent, if you 
think about it a moment, that radio has no value whatever 
in teaching the deaf at this time in its present stage of 
development, because the radio waves that go out in al! 
directions into the ground and up into the skies and every- 
where, are a different sort of wave from that which carries 
sound. There isn’t any doubt that the radio waves enter 
into the brain and through the ear of every one of us, but 
we have no receiving set there to receive that kind of 
waves. 

Marconi says that every human brain is a broadcasting 
station, and the only reason that I cannot know what you 
are thinking about, or what is being broadcasted from your 
brain, is that there has never been any receiving set 
ereated that is capable of receiving the broadcasting from 
the brains of other men and women. I don’t know whether 
this is true or not, but that is what he says. 

So we started experimenting with that in mind, that 
these radio waves are transformed by the receiving set into 
sound waves. We soon discovered that the great trouble 
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in reaching the children in our school who had some hear- 
ing was the contral of the volume of sound. That is our 
trouble. So I will read to you a technical description of 
the machine, or instrument, or whatever you want to call 
it, that we have there and perhaps it will give you some 
idea of what it is. The apparatus consists of a super-sensi- 
tive electrical microphone which records with precision 
every sound wave. This microphone, in turn, transforms 
each and every sound wave into a corresponding electrical 
wave or impulse which is an exact duplicate of the original 
sound wave. This primary or original electrical impulse 
is conducted by means of suitable coupling transformers to 
the grid element of a three-element radio vacuum tube. 
This vacuum tube is known as the first stage of amplifi- 
cation. The principle, or the action of the vacuum tube is 
to reproduce accurately in a highly magnified form the 
weak electrical impulses applied to the grid element. In 
other words, the output of this tube is many times greater 
than the intake and is an exact electrical wave reproduc- 
tion of the original sound waves. 

There are several tubes cascaded to give several more 
stages of amplification. The final stage represents thou- 
sands of times of amplification of the original electrical 
impulse. The output of the last tube is led to a distribu- 
ting block. From the distributing block a number of 
branches or leads are run to an equal number of head 
phones. These head phones are controlled individually by 
each listener by means of a carefully worked out piece of 
apparatus known as a volume controller. Each person can 
control the volume of sound in his phones so that it is 
adjusted properly to his ears. 

We don’t know that we have discovered anything great 
in this. You all know Mr. Archer; and you who know him 
well, know that he is a conservative of the conservatives. 
We installed this machine in a erude state in our school, in 
one of our spare rooms. The fact of the matter is, we took 
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the teachers’ rest room and put that machine in there to 
keep them from resting somuch. And I said, ‘‘Mr. Archer, 
I want you to test every child in this school. I don’t want 
to be present. I don’t want to influence you one way or 
another, and I want a report from you.’’ 

Those children were, each of them, taken in and given— 
oh, I wouldn’t say a thorough test, because they only went 
through and used the machine one time each. I believe 
that we can build up very materially the number that hear 
over the machine by a little practice with it. Out of the 
four hundred and one pupils tested, there were sixty-six 
who Mr. Archer said could be educated with that machine 
without the use of signs or any other means except talking 
to them. That was his report to me. 

I know that it is true because of the experience I have 
had with it. We have a lady teaching school there who 
has not heard the big whistle at our school building for 
over three years. I sat down and talked to her in an or- 
dinary tone of voice, and she understood me thoroughly. 
There is nothing complicated about the machine. I don’t 
want to sell it to anybody. But if anybody is interested 
in it, and wants any further details, I will give them to 
him, and I will arrange for anyone to buy one, if he wants 
it, at what it would cost to make it. I am not trying to 
commercialize this proposition ; there isn’t any patent on it. 

A Memeper: What is the probable cost? 

Mr. SmirxH: The probable cost will be between two hun- 
dred and eighty-five and three hundred dollars, with the 
machine equipped for eight children? 

I have ordered three of them for our school, am having 
them. made now. The plan is this. There will be a mi- 


*Since returning home, Mr. Smith has announced, in the Illinois 
Adwance of February 1, 1924, that ‘‘those in control of the manu- 
facture of apparatus necessary for the building of this instrument 
are very reluctant to sell it to us at all, and have increased the price 
400 per cent, thus making the cost about $1,200 on one of these 
instruments.’’—Epitor, Annals. 
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crophone in front of the teacher and she will pay no more 
attention to the fact that the machine is in the room than 
if it were not there. The children will be seated in a semi- 
circle, or in any manner convenient, and the wires will 
run to the head phones. Each child will have on his or her 
desk, this block with dial on it so that he or she can reg- 
ulate the volume that comes to the ear. And that is the 
secret of the success of this machine; it is controlled by 
the person receiving. 

If there are any other questions you want to ask, and I 
can answer them, I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. Jones: Mr. Chairman, I believe in defense of the 
superintendents it might be proper to say that from an 
experience of a great many years, six years of which were 
as president of this Conference, I know there isn’t any set 
of men and women in the world more independent than this 
body. There is no clique, there is no organization, there 
is no control. We have no by-laws, constitution, or pre- 
cedents. And if you don’t believe all that, just try to act 
as president a while, and try to control somebody. We 
don’t even stay up nights in our elections. I doubt if there 
is a superintendent here who would go to a committee and 
suggest anybody to be president.. 

When Dr. Goldstein indicated that he had something 
for this convention, as chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee I seized upon it and urged him to come, telling him I 
knew that Dr. Walker would gladly furnish the pupils. 
And when Mr. Smith indicated he had something new, we 
seized upon it, and urged him to come and give it to us. 
Of course we are all working under conditions and tradi- 
tions. Most of us have a large congregrate school; that is 
traditional. Conditions are unchangeable unless there is 
a fire. We naturally react in our mental processes to those 
conditions and those traditions. But it does not influence 
us, individually, a hair’s breadth. I came into this profes- 
sion just as Mr. Smith did, and as everybody else did, and 
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I never was a freer lance than I am at this moment; and I 
feel that every man in this Conference enjoys the same 
blessings. I just mention this because it is constantly 
referred to that there are groups. There are no groups. 

Dr. N. F. Waker: Mr. Chairman, I saw by the local 
paper yesterday afternoon an alleged statement attributed 
to the president of this Conference that I think needs some 
attention. I am satisfied that the president has been mis- 
quoted although 1 was not present when he delivered his 
message. I should like to have that read. 

Mr. W. L. Waker: (reading) ‘‘He declared that in the 
thirty years he had followed his profession, there has been 
no advance in the method of teaching, and this state of 
affairs indicated an unhealthy condition.”’ 

Dr. N. F. Waker: That is a pretty broad statement. 
I am inclined to think the presiding officer was misquoted 
in that statement. 

President GARDNER: I spoke without notice at that 
time, but I said what I had in mind many, many times, and 
I can’t help continuing to think the same way whenever I 
do study that subject, or have an opportunity for observa- 
tion anywhere in our schools. I am sure I never made 
that statement with regard to methods. I spoke only 
with regard to the quality of speech; and if I said 
what I intended to say, it was, that twenty years ago I 
heard some just as good speech as can be found to-day. 

Dr. N. F. WaLKeEr: Referring to oral work? 

President GARDNER: I don’t think I mentioned methods 
in that connection. I have no recollection or reason to 
believe I ever did, because no such thought was ever in 
my mind. 

Dr. N. F. Waker: Mr. Chairman, I just wish to say 
for myself, that I have been in this work probably longer 
. than any man present, and that I have kept up pretty 
closely with what has been going on in the education of the 
deaf in the United States, and still try to do so; and I am 
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quite sure that the advancement of the education of the 
deaf, for the last twenty-five years, has kept steady pace 
with educational work in all parts of the United States, 
and that good work has been done. 

I feel, as does Mr. Gardner, that the oral work has not 
progressed satisfactorily to myself, and I think that is due 
to the lack of properly trained and properly educated 
teachers. And I am glad to hear Dr. Goldstein and Mr. 
Jones make the statement that those who were expecting 
to be trained, must hereafter be college graduates, must 
have a foundation upon which to work, before they under- 
take the training. I am sure that we are making progress 
along that line, steadily, but not rapidly. The quantity 
was alright, as Dr. Yale remarked two or three years ago 
in a conversation, but what we lacked was quality. That 
is still the trouble, but as a profession, we are remedying 
it as rapidly as we can. And I think it is unfortunate for 
it to go out from this Conference that we are not making 
a success in our work. 

Mr. Driaes: May I ask for information? I have just 
been informed that I am chairman of your resolutions 
committee. I should like to know from the president 
what he expects the resolutions committee to do,—to have 
resolutions that are to be brought before this Conference 
presented to this committee, or have this committee work 
out a set of resolutions thanking everybody that has had 
something to do with our entertainment, or do you want 
this committee to create resolutions? 

President GarpNER: I think it is the custom of the 
Conference, to have a resolutions committee, that will ac- 
cept both what Mr. Driggs calls created resolutions and 
those that may occur to members outside of that committee, 
the committee itself to present any resolutions it sees fit, 
and to receive resolutions from any member who wishes 
to have it take them over and get them into the record of the 
Conference. That is my understanding, and any reso- 
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lutions of a general nature would therefore go through that 
committee and be presented and handled at one time by 
the Conference. 

Mr. W. L. Waker: Mr. Chairman, I am chairman of 
the committee on credentials. I believe I am about the only 
man here who has had anything to say about who ought to 
be a member of the Conference and have a right to par- 
ticipate. We fought this thing out with a little feeling on 
a hot summer afternoon at the meeting in Indianapolis. 
I wish to ask the chairman for a little information along 
these lines, to guide me on what this committee is to do. 


President GarpNER: If you will get the Annals of 
March, 1920, following the Columbus Conference, I think 
you will find a very good precedent to follow there; and 
that is, that the members of the Conference are those who 
are here in attendance at this meeting and who are entitled 
to vote. Then there are honorary members who are present 
with us during some time of this session, who are listed 
separately under the head, ‘‘Honorary Members.’’ I think 
that is a very good record to have in the proceedings of 
this meeting. The secretary will give you a copy of that. 

Dr. A. H. Waker: Mr. Chairman, I understood the 
result of the discussion at that famous meeting at Indian- 
apolis, on that hot afternoon, was to the effect that to be 
eligible for active membership a person must be the execu- 
tive head of his school. At that time there was some dis- 
cussion as to the status of the principal of the educational 
department, for some of our schools have a superintendent, 
who really is the executive head, and a principal, who has 
charge of the educational department. That matter was 
discussed very thoroughly and it was the consensus of 
opinion of this body that the principals of the educational 
department could not become active members of this organ- 
ization, although we would at all times be glad to have them 
with us and.to hear their discussions upon any subject 
they might desire to discuss. But when it comes to a vote, 
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there is only one vote from a school, and that is by the 
executive head. We went further in taking up the matter 
of the day-schools, and I think this Conference decided 
that where there was a day-school with a supervising 
teacher, with two teachers under her supervision, that she 
then was entitled to become a member of this organization. 

Dr. Hauu: Mr. Chairman, I am very glad we have that 
clear exposition from Dr. Walker. I believe the whole dis- 
cussion arose from the use of the term ‘‘principal,’’ be- 
cause in the old days, in schools for the deaf, a great many 
of the executives were called principals. They are yet, 
and that led to some misunderstanding. I think Dr. 
Walker’s explanation is correct. 


FirtH Session: Wednesday Evening, January 16 1924. 


The Conference was reconvened at 8:12 o’clock at the 
Hotel Cordova Annex to the Aleazar Hotel. 

The session was opened by a business meeting. 

Mr. BsoruEE pesented an invitation to the Conference to 
hold its next meeting at the Maryland State School, at 
Frederick, submitting also letters of invitation from the 
Kiwanis Club, the Rotary Club, the Lions Club, and the 
Chamber of Commerce, of the city of Frederick. In con- 
junction with Dr. Hauu, Mr. Bsoruee extended in his 
invitation the opportunity of holding the closing sessions 
of the next Conference at Gallaudet College, in Washington. 

Mr. SmirH presented an invitation for the next Con- 
ference to meet at Jacksonville, Ill. 

Mr. Lioyp, urging that the Pacific coast he considered in 
deciding upon the place for the next meeting, offered an 
invitation to the Conference to meet at his school in the 
state of Washington. 

The Conference adopted a proposal to leave the choice 
of time and place as well as all arrangements for the next 
meeting in the hands of the new executive committee. 

Dr. Pirrencer addressed the Conference on: 
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HOW TO IMPROVE THE INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 
IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


I would very much rather listen to someone else on this 
subject to-night, than to attempt to speak to you. There 
was a time when I had some fairly definite ideas about this 
great problem of education, but I find I get a little more 
uncertain as I study it more. I hear some very definite 
statements, and I am interested in them. I am more and 
more coming to study the problem from the standpoint of 
the child, rather than from any other point of view. We 
hear certain slogans, or certain definite statements, and 
we are very apt to accept them after we have heard them 
from a good many people a good many different times. One 
such slogan was that, ‘‘Carthage must be destroyed,’’ so 
there came a time when Carthage was destroyed. One I 
have heard here a great deal has been that the most im- 
portant thing we can do is to teach our boys and girls to 
use correct English. I don’t know whether I believe that 
or not. I think it is very important. 

I am thinking about a boy this evening, who was pretty 


badly handicapped both physically and mentally in his 


very early life by spinal meningitis. He really never be- 
longed in a school for the deaf. He has struggled along 
and has very poor English; in fact, he expressed himself 
rather poorly in any way. Never were we very success- 
ful with him until we got him interested in the dairy, and 
now he is a very useful boy. He doesn’t even want to go 
home during the vacation because he loves the dairy. When 
we had some cows condemned for tuberculosis, although 
he is a young man eighteen or nineteen years old, he cried. 
That is the very greatest thing that we can do for that 
boy, is to teach him how to express his ideas in any way 
that is intelligible to others, and then to make a living. 
And I believe that in our school we have a good many 
whose most important problem is to be able to make a liv- 
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ing. With this introduction, I want to present my paper 
on the industrial work of the school. 

This paper is largely the result of a questionnaire sent 
to the superintendents and principals of the schools for 
the deaf in the United States a year ago, at which time 
this meeting was to have been held. Some changes have 
taken place in the personnel of the meeting and perhaps 
some changes have taken place in the industrial work in 
some schools but not enough in either to make much 
change in results. Questionnaires are often a bore to 
busy superintendents, but if anything more than specula- 
tion and the most general suggestions was to be obtained, 
it was necessary to get at least a brief survey of what is 
being done in the various schools, the results, the needs 
and plans and ideas for improvement. It was gratifying 
that forty-four replies came in promptly, representing 
most of the best schools in the country. 

This subject of Industrial Training is very ably dis- 
cussed in a paper compiled by Mr. Lyman Steed, of the 
Pennsylvania Institution at Mt. Airy and printed in the 
American Annals of the Deaf, March, 1921. That paper 
was the result of a questionnaire similar to this and in 
part covered the same ground. A questionnaire had also 
been sent to former pupils of the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion and their replies are also compiled. The whole is a 
most valuable contribution and should be carefully studied 
by every superintendent. 

The first question of importance to this paper was num- 
ber four: ‘‘Name not to exceed five industries pursued by 
your boys in the order of their value.’’ It was the belief 
of the writer that not even the larger schools can do real 
trade work of high grade in many different lines although 
the American Annals of the Deaf for January, 1917, lists 
as high as twenty-five trades in one school, my own school 
in Indiana ridiculously laying claim to eighteen. 

The answers to this question follow in tabulated form 
copied from the various replies. 
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44 schools replied. 
26 named Printing first as of the greatest value. 
13 named Woodworking first. 
3 named Shoemending first. 
1 named Teaching. 
1 named Baking. 

The various industries were included in the lists as 
follows: 

Woodworking, 43; Printing, 37; Shoemending, 25; 
Farming, 10; Painting, 10; Baking, 9; Tailoring, 7; 
Barbering, 4; Chair Caning, 4; Weaving, 3; Gardening, 
3; Auto Repairing, 2; Sign Painting, 2; Poultry Raising, 
2; Mechanical & Free hand Drawing, 1; Photo Engraving, 
1; Basketry, 1; Mattress Making, 1; Broom Making, 1; 
Teaching, 1; Chemistry, 1; Ministry, 1; Machine Shop, 1; 
Bookbinding, 1; Metal Work, 1. 

Is it your general policy to have a boy follow some def- 
inite line of work with the idea that it will be his vocation 
after school? 

Yes—34. 

Yes, with some qualifications—4. 

No—2. 

Indefinite, interpreted to mean ‘‘No’’—4. 

Do you think the primary purpose of our industrial 
work should be educational or vocational? 

Both—17. 

Edueational—11. 

Vocational—15. 

No answer—1. 

One of the vital questions in the educational program 
of the country in schools for the hearing as well as for 
the deaf is this question whether trades should be taught 
with the emphasis placed on skill and accuracy in doing, 
with a minimum of instruction concerning the trade, or 
whether the great emphasis should be placed on knowledge 
of the trade and things associated with it. Some answers 
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took the ground that it is impossible to separate the two. 
An experience which I had a year ago leads me to believe 
that with the deaf there is greater possiblity of having one 
without the other than we might at first think. A mother 
brought her twenty-six year old son to me asking that he 
be admitted to the school. He had always been deaf, had 
never been to school and had no language. I could not dis- 
cover that he knew any words with their meaning at all. 
He was a good tradesman in an automobile factory, made 
good wages, wore good clothes and appeared well. He 
knew how to do the one thing which he had been taught to 
do but he knew very little besides and could not get along 
in life without someone to think for him, to communicate 
for him, and to direct him. 

President William Lowe Bryan of Indiana University 
has a lecture which he calls ‘‘The Trap.’’ It is his purpose 
to show that a narrow specialty may become a trap from 
which the individual can not escape when onee the trap is 
sprung. History is full of examples which show that in- 
ventions, improvements of machinery or changing indus- 
trial or economic conditions throw whole groups of men out 
of employment and many of them, who know little but the 
one ‘trade which may be destroyed, adjust to the situation 
with great difficulty. For example, shoemaking by hand 
was once a profitable trade but modern factory methods 
threw thousands of shoemakers out of employment in a 
very short time, many of whom knew little except the one 
trade. I need not multiply examples for they are nu- 
merous and apparent. We probably could not agree on the 
extent to which trades should be taught in schools for the 
deaf, but we can agree that we should attempt to avoid 
the ‘‘trap’’. 

About what per cent of your boys pursue the line of work 
which they have taken in each of the industries named 
above after they leave school? 

The answers to this question show that we have very 
little reliable data. The highest estimate or guess was that 
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ninety per cent of those who graduated in printing in one 
of the schools follow printing as a vocation. The lowest 
estimate was two per cent of those who take shoemaking in 
one school. Seventeen superintendents frankly said, ‘‘I 
do not know,’’ or ‘‘No data.’’ There seemed to be a strong 
feeling that the per cent was rather small in most schools. 

In Mr. Steed’s paper, referred to above, the following 
table is found. It shows the percentage of pupils who take 
up their various trades after leaving the Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution, a school which stands in the forefront in every- 
thing. 


MEN WOMEN 
Shoemaking ~------- 22% Dressmaking and Milli- 
Bricklaying -------- 10% 0% 
22% Dressmaking 31% 
Carpemtvy 33% 25% 
39% All trades combined__28% 
57% 
23% 

All other trades ---. 0% 


All trades combined__-28% 
Grand total, both men and women, 28% 


If, as seems quite probable, a comparatively small per 
cent of our pupils follow the trade which they pursued in 
school, the next two questions are of vital concern to us. 

Which lines of your industrial work do you consider as 
having the most value provided they are not pursued as a 
vocation? 

Printing was named by 22. 

Woodworking was named by 23. 

Gardening was named by 3. 

Farming was named by 2. 

Free hand and Mechanical Drawing by 1. 

Painting was named by 1. 

Horticulture was named by 1. 
Chemistry was named by 1. 
Bookbinding was named by 1. 
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No answer-_-_--5. 

Which has the least value? 

Shoemaking named by 17. 

Tailoring named by 7. 

Barbering named by 5. 

Baking named by 3. 

Printing named by 3. 

Woodworking named by 2. 

Painting named by 2. 

Photo engraving, basketry, blacksmithing, rug weaving, 
each named by 1. 

It would seem from the answers given above that if a 
boy is allowed to take shoemaking, tailoring, or barbering 
that there should be at least a strong probability that he 
will become a tradesman and every effort should be made 
to give him a good training in that particular line. 


In attempting to estimate values we should not forget 


that it is important to have intelligent consumers as well 
as intelligent producers. One should be a better judge 
of wood products if he has attempted to make something 
himself worth while out of a well-seasoned, hard piece of 
oak and his appreciation of the labor of others will be 
greater. A knowledge of textiles and sewing will be valu- 
able to a girl whether she become a seamstress or not. 
Personally, I would not take a great deal for the ex- 
perience which I had on the farm and I know of nothing 
in the individual work which has greater educational value 
to a deaf boy, provided he does not follow it as a vocation, 
than a well directed course in general agriculture. Com- 
pare in this respect the results of three or four years de- 
voted to a study of the dairy, poultry, orchard and garden 
with those obtained in a similar length of time in shoe- 
making, tailoring, barbering, painting, or baking. Com- 
pare the results in language, provided all are well taught; 
or consider the results educationally, not vocationally, of 
printing, and it is evident at once that there is a great 
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difference in the educational value of the different in- 
dustries whether they are pursued as vocations or not. 

Do you think it would be a good plan to let a boy work 
for a few weeks in each of the four or five industries, get- 
ting as much general information as possible before choos- 
ing a definite vocation? 

Some years ago I visited a prevocational school in a 
large city which pursued that plan. For six weeks a group 
of boys devoted a half of each day to learning what they 
could about a trade, such as plumbing. In the short time, 
they were taught how to do certain necessary things about 
the plumbing of the ordinary home, what tools were needed 
and the probable cost. They were also taught as much as 
‘yossible what a plumber’s life might be, how much it would 
cost to go into business for himself, how much money 
plumbers should make, what the hazards of the occupation 
are, and whether it is a good trade in which to grow old. 
In the course of a school year of thirty-six weeks, each boy 
was introduced to six different trades or vocations in the 
same manner. I have never had an opportunity to visit 
the school again and I do not know the results of the 
experiment, but the plan seemed to me to have merit. 
Deaf boys would require a longer time but it would give a 
good opportunity to enrich their vocabulary and their 
general knowledge and I believe it would help many a boy 
to find something which appealed to him more strongly 
than other things. 

In which lines are your boys best prepared to meet com- 
petition when they have finished your course? 

Printing, 21. 

Woodworking, 13. 

Shoe Repairing, 9. 

Farming, 3. 

Painting, 3. 

Tailoring, Gardening, Baking, Ministry, Mechazical 
Work, and Sign Painting, each 1. 
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Are your industrial teachers as well prepared for their 
work as your literary teachers are for theirs? 

Yes, 31. 

No, 12. 

Is your equipment for industrial work up-to-date and 
adequate for your needs? 

Yes, 20. 

No, 23. 

What is your plan for giving definite information about 
your various industries and teaching the language of each? 
Some answers were as follows: 

**Special lessons by special teachers,’’ 6. 

‘*Have no plan,’’ 3. 

‘*Require all commands to be given in English,’’ 1. 

‘*Booklets on which pupils are examined for each 
trade,’’ 1. 

‘*Bach teacher responsible for his own trade,’’ 16. 

‘‘Two hours each week in shop language instead of shop 
work,’’ 1, 

‘‘Trade journals, cards, pamphlets, etc.,’’ 2. 

Attempt to correlate with schoolroom,’’ 8. 

‘* At the end of the day each boy fills a blank stating the 
work he has done and the tools he has used,’’ 1. 

‘‘Blackboard, wall charts,’’ 1. 

‘To bring in employers from the community and have 
them explain the requirements of employers in their busi- 
ness,’’ 1. 

‘‘Opposed to special teacher of shop language,’’ 1. 

Do you have a general course in industrial arts for girls 
or do they specialize in some line such as cooking or sew- 
ing? 

The answers to this question indicate that in the great 
majority of schools the girls work at such things as are 
intended to make them efficient in the home; cooking, 
sewing, ironing, etc., with comparatively little thought of 
preparing for a money making trade. 
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Do you have difficulty in keeping the work of the institu- 
tion, such as mending, darning and ironing, from taking 
too much of the girls’ time for industrial work leaving not 
enough time for the more advanced work?’’ 

Yes, 15. 

No, 28. 

In most of the schools answering ‘‘No,’’ the explanation 
was made that much of that work is done by hired labor. 

What industrial work do your girls do other than reg- 
ular household arts? 

Some of the things mentioned might be included in the 
term ‘‘household arts,’’ as that is a somewhat indefinite 
term. The following were mentioned one or more times: 
Crocheting, sloyd, millinery, tailoring, drawing, rug weav- 
ing, basketry, dressmaking, cataloging! china painting, 
typing and comptometry, photography, chair caning, de- 
signing, and perhaps a few others. 

Has progress in your industrial work kept pace with the 
general progress of your school? 

Yes, 24. 
E No, 20. 

Long before the public schools undertook any industrial 
work it was well established in the schools for the deaf, 
Have the public schools in your community surpassed you 
in these later days? 


| Yes, 13. 

i No, 27. 

Doubtful, 3. 

What is needed to improve the industrial work in your 
school? 


*‘More room’’; ‘‘Longer periods for advanced classes’’; 
“‘Better codperation’’; ‘‘Graded classes’’; ‘‘More money’’; 
equipment’’; ‘‘Better teachers’’; ‘‘ Better salaries’’; 
“‘Modern methods’’; Vocational guidance’’; ‘‘Raising the 
morale’’, 

From the foregoing questions and answers one might 
make many suggestions for the improvement of the indus- 
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trial work in schools for the deaf and other suggestions not 
contemplated in the questionnaire. 

In the first place it is necessary to feel and see a need for 
improvement before any effort will be put forth. We all 
know how easy it is to let school work become static and 
formal. I believe the danger is all the greater in an insti- 
tutional school where so much of the daily program is a 
fixed arbitrary thing. The atmosphere is apt to be a little 
stifling. Changes make confusion and more work. It is 
easier to follow the beaten path. It is well to remember 
that a program which is not changing is becoming monoto- 
nous and that a course of study which is the same year 
after year is a poor course of study and rapidly getting out 
of date. A teacher who uses the same plan-book year after 
year is apt to think that she knows it all and stops grow- 
ing. Education is growth and many schools stop growing. 
Many teachers are like certain trees which die at the top 
first. My first suggestion would be that we not only make 
an inventory to see whether there is the real breath of life 
in what we are doing but that we invite in honest fearless 
friends to inspect our work and point out its defects. Very 
valuable criticism can be had from employers and trades- 
men who are in touch with the busy world for which we are 
trying to prepare. A visit from a club of public school 
men, superintendents, and professors can be of great value. 
To think that they have nothing in common with us and 
know nothing about our problem is to me a proof of our 
narrowness. 


Visits to the best industrial school work we can find, 
wherever it may be, will be time well spent for the average 
superintendent or industrial teacher. Likewise, visits to 
industrial centers, especially those in our own communities, 
will help to keep us in touch with the changing world 
around us. 

The work in some of our schools can be improved by 
being better graded. Lack of sufficient teachers makes it 
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necessary not only to have too many pupils in a group, 
but pupils of widely different ability. Personally, I believe 
the industrial program should begin very early. Each 
child in the institution should be taught to make his own 
bed and to have some part in the care of the home. The 
small children should have lessons in paper folding, card- 
board construction, drawing, coloring, ete., under a com- 
petent teacher. In our school this work alternates with 
physical education in the gymnasium. The next work for 
little boys might well be toy making which is suitable for 
boys from ten to twelve years old and should be pursued 
from one and one-half to two hours daily. Girls of corre- 
sponding age might profitably be engaged in basketry, mak- 
ing artificial flowers, dressing dolls, clay modeling in which 
there is much element of play, and in darning. After a 
year in toy making in which a boy is given a great deal of 
freedom in working out his own ideas, I am of the opinion 
that a year or two might profitably be devoted to trying 
out a number of things, always under competent direc- 
tion and with the idea that information at that age is 
more desirable than skill. What things should be tried 
would have to be determined by local conditions; work 
with poultry, with pigs, and calves, weaving, printing, 
shoemaking, baking, tailoring, and what not. The number 
of different things attempted would vary with the individ- 
ual, but we should never lose sight of interest in the educa- 
tion of children. Many of us can remember when manual 
training in many forms was a part of the daily program 
in our homes when everything was not ready made for us 
but we had the great joy of making things for ourselves. 
Is it any wonder that a little boy will steal tools with which 
to work, if that is the only way he can get them? I shall 
always feel grateful to my father, who had a cooper shop 
when I was a small boy, that he was generous with his 
tools even when I did not know any better than to drive 
his hack block full of nails. 
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At the age of fourteen or fifteen, if the equipment is 
adequate and the teacher is competent, I see no reason 
why a boy should not begin in a more serious way to learn 
a trade. From two to four hours per day should be de- 
voted to it. With us the time is three hours except in the 
football and baseball seasons when we modify the schedule 
somewhat. The work within the trade should be graded 
in a systematic way in order that there may be definite 
progression and always something to look forward to with 
interest, and the beginning classes should be taught by them- 
selves if possible. Blackboards, wall charts, booklets, and 
ecards supplying the terms, language, and information of 
the trade should be much in evidence and knowledge of 
their contents should be required as part of the work. 
Transfer of a pupil from one industry or trade to another 
should not be impossible but there should be less need for 
it if pupils have previously been shifted as suggested above. 
Prevocational work in a school may be quite extensive. 
When it comes to real trade work, a few trades well taught 
are better than many trades undertaken and poorly taught. 


Where much of the mending, darning, sewing, ironing, 
etc., of the institution is done by the girls and the repair 
work by the boys, although it has very great vocational 
value, care should be exercised that it does not rob the 
pupils of the variety which is needed. There comes a 
place where there is no more educational value to be had 
from darning, patching, ironing, ete. At that place those 
things should stop if they are to interfere seriously with 
the advancement of the pupils. In from two to three hours 
per day, nine months in a year, there is plenty of time for 
a girl of average ability to prepare herself for all the duties 
of home making or to go a long way toward preparing her- 
self for dressmaking or cooking as a vocation if that seems 
advisable. There should be opportunity also for fancy work 
and personal choice. In too much school work the interest 
and personality of the pupils are ignored. I am hoping 
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that in the future some of our girls may have opportunity 
to learn typewriting, printing, and linotype operating. 

Perhaps the greatest single need in our industrial work 
is for more and better teachers with more freedom to work 
out their ideas. Twelve superintendents reported tha. 
their industrial teachers are not as well prepared for their 
work as their literary teachers are for theirs. It is not 
an uncommon situation to find persons teaching in indus- 
trial positions who have some skill in a trade but with no 
pedagogical training, so no training, no knowledge of 
psychology and with very little native skill in teaching. 
Such teachers should be replaced by real teachers, but it 
is often a difficult thing to do. Real teachers cost money 
and money is hard to get. Poor teachers are usually cheaper 
than good ones, but they are dear at any price. The 
quickest way to improve poor industrial work is to provide 
a good teacher. 

There is an element for improvement which one of our 
group referred to as ‘‘Raising the morale.’’ Work which 
is done with enthusiasm, interest, pride, and joy by teacher 
or pupil is apt to be much better work than that which is 
done under fear or compulsion. If it can be like a great 
game, if it can partake of the nature of play, it has life 
that it cannot otherwise have. Sentimental Tommy in 
Barrie’s interesting book wishes he could find some school 
work which would be like a game. The teacher who knows 
how to enter into the spirit of childhood, who knows how 
to lead and not drive, who knows how to teach a child where 
he really is rather than where the course of study says he 
ought to be, who knows just how and when to share the 
responsibility with the child, who knows how and is willing, 
as was a great prophet of old, to ‘‘decrease that he might 
increase,’’ he is a wise teacher. It was G. Stanley Hall 
who said in substance, ‘‘It is surprising how much a little 
child can do when the work is pitched right and appeals 
to his interest, and it is just as surprising how little will 
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fatigue him when it is too difficult or uninteresting.’’ 
There is an appalling waste in our educational process. I 
am convinced that many children should do the work which 
they do, in half the time. I believe there should be more 
snap and go to much of it and more should be expected 
from many pupils. More appreciation, more praise, more 
confidence, more encouragement will do much to raise the 
morale. Mort children are not lazy. They like to do things 
that are worth while, hard things. They like to have free- 
dom enough to surprise you with things which they have 
thought out and accomplished. Some teachers are so skill- 
ful in their leadership that the surprise is apt to be just 
what they would want. When I was a young superintend- 
ent, a wise friend said to me, ‘‘The most skillful leader is 
the one who can have his own way and at the same time 
make the other fellow feel that he is having his.’’ We 
boast of our democracy, but many an institution and many 
a schoolroom are as far from its beneficent spirit as Louis 
the Fourteenth, who said ‘‘I am the State,’’ was from the 
Great Teacher who said, ‘‘ All things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.’’ 

I am not one of those who think that the good old days 
were better than the present, that children spelled better, 
wrote better, ciphered better, were better. I do not share 
the belief of some people that our adolescents are less moral 
than were their fathers and mothers and that our high 
schools are cesspools of iniquity. On the contrary, I be- 
lieve that the average large high school in my state will 
have less obscene writing, less vulgar note writing and less 
low-brow thinking and talking than a single crossroads 
school of twenty-five or thirty years ago. 

However, in these days of increased intellectual and 
vocational demands, it is well that we keep in mind that 
character building is, as it always has been, the most im- 
portant aim of the school. Discipline which does not re- 
sult in a sense of justice and a desire for right conduct is 
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poor discipline. Intelligence which does not function for 
social betterment is dangerous intelligence. Industrial 
training which does not lead to honest, efficient service has 
missed the goal. 

It all calls for wise, democratic, Christian leadership. It 
ealls for the best teachers we can get. In many schools it 
calls for better equipment. It calls for an appreciation of 
the sentiment expressed in the little poem: 

am a potter 

And fine is the clay of my working; 
True and smooth-running must be my wheel, 
Pure and glowing my fire. 

Plastic, the clay in my hands 
Receives in itself every impress; 
Strange, the clay in my hands 
Makes impress ineffaceable ever. 
Finely, carefully, lovingly 

My hands must fashion this vessel ; 
Gently, gently, delicately 

Must the turning wheel smooth it; 
Deeply, warmly, not searing, 

My fire must burn it to glazing. 

I am a potter 

My clay is the mind of a child.’’ 


Mr. TitineHast: We have listened to a very able paper, 
and one which has covered the subject from a great many 
points of view; one which we ean all go back to later and 
read with care and find a great many suggestions that are 
valuable. I have no quarrel with anything that has been 
said in this paper. It seems to me Dr. Pittenger has em- 
phasized a great many vital points. He handed me the 
paper to look over, just before supper, and I glanced over 
it hurriedly and made a few notes with this in mind, that 
I would try to seize upon some few important consider- 
ations that we might especially emphasize and carry home 
with us and apply. 

You note that in this questionnaire, the question was 
asked about whether progress in our industrial depart- 
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ments has kept pace with the general progress of our 
schools; and twenty out of forty-four superintendents said 
that it had not. Now that seems to me a rather grave 
situation or condition, the fact that half of the superintend- 
ents say their industrial departments have not kept pace 
with the general progress of the school. Now there must 
be some fundamental reason for that. In glancing through 
Dr. Pittenger’s paper, I thought there might be a great 
many possible reasons that might be considered, but I have 
tried to reach one which struck me at least as vital and im- 
portant. Why have our industrial departments, to a con- ; 
siderable extent, been falling behind the general progress 4 
of our schools? 

I believe that it can be summed up in this fashion. 
From motives of economy, largely, and from certain static 
conditions, as Dr. Pittenger so aptly puts it,—the tendency 
to get set in a groove and keep in that groove, we continue 
to teach trades which have become more or less obsolete so H 
far as the general industrial progress of the country is con- i 


cerned. Now, I would illustrate that point by taking up 
the matter of shoemaking. In the questionnaire, the ques- 
tion was asked, ‘‘If it is not pursued as a permanent voea- 
tion, which trade is of least educational value?’’ And Dr. 
Pittenger brought out that seventeen superintendents listed 
shoemaking as of least educational value. The next in 
order was tailoring, with seven votes. This gives shoe- 4 
making two and a half times as many votes as any other i 
trade. 
When we look to see what trades the schools are teach- 
ing, we find that shoemaking is taught by twenty-five 
schools. It is the third most important trade in the 7 
schools, so far as the number of institutions teaching shoe- ; 
making is concerned. Now I understand, according to i 
modern machinery the shoemaking trade as a hand trade is 
practically obsolete. We make shoes by machinery; if we 
repair shoes, we do it largely by machinery. And my 
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understanding of the situation is that now a fairly intel- 
ligent man or grown boy can learn to repair shoes in a 
comparatively short time with the modern machinery and 
methods that are used. Therefore, when we follow along 
the beaten path and put our boys into shoemaking for four, 
five, or six years, as though that were going to be the prin- 
cipal trade they are to follow after they leave school, we 
are putting them in a trap, as Dr. Pittenger expressed it. 
We are teaching them a trade that is really of very little 
educational value unless they follow it; and the percentage 
of those who actually follow it is comparatively small. 

In other words, if out of twenty boys that you teach 
shoemaking, seventeen or eighteen of them don’t follow it, 
then it is a trade of very little educational value. Then 
for the benefit of two or three who do follow it, you have 
done an injury to seventeen or eighteen. That is putting 
our trade teaching on an unsound basis. So not only from 
that point of discussion, but from a number of other 
things Dr. Pittenger said, my first general conclusion from 
his paper, the conclusion I think we ought to take home 
with and think over very carefully, is this: that we should 
most carefully survey the educational value of the trades 
which we teach, and especially that value in relation to the 
trades which our pupils will follow after they leave school, 
and not assign major importance to any minor or obsolete 
trade. 

That brings me to the second point which I wish to em- 
hasize as strongly as possible, one which Dr. Pittenger 
touched upon rather lightly, and I think did not bring out 
fully. This is in regard to the percentage or number of 
pupils who follow the trades we teach. We shall assume 
we are teaching shoemaking, and have twenty-five boys in 
the shoemaking shop. How many of those boys will act- 
ually follow that trade after they leave school? And so 
with each of the other trades that are taught. 

In reply to that question, seventeen superintendents 
frankly admitted they didn’t know what percentage of 
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their pupils follow the trades. A great many others an- 
swered with guesses, and in vague ways, which intimated 
their belief was that the percentage following each trade 
was very low. 

Dr. Pittenger referred to Mr. Lyman Steed’s analysis of 
the questionnaire which he sent out to the graduates of the 
Pennsylvania School, and he summarized that by saying 
28% of those graduates followed the trades which they 
learned in school. That appears to be the fact. If you 
consider that a boy, for instance, who learned the shoe- 
making trade and left school and went out and married 
next year, worked a month or six weeks or one year or two 
years at his trade, and then switched to something else, 
you count him as a boy who followed the trade. I haven’t 
the figures here, nor the article, and I can’t quote exactly, 
but I think this is correct; if you will study that article 
carefully, and especially those tables which bring out the 
length of time these various pupils follow the trade they 
learned in school, you will find that after a period of com- 
paratively few years, scarcely any of them are really fol- 
lowing the trade they learned in school. The percentage 
is astonishingly low. 

When I returned from the convention last year, I had a 
little questionnaire printed. We were having a reunion 
of the graduates of the Missouri School, so I had the ques- 
tionnaire prepared and sent out with notices of this re- 
union. I got quite a large number of replies. I didn’t 
know that I was to discuss this subject, and didn’t bring 
any data with me, but my recollection is that the conclu- 
sion from that questionnaire conformed very closely with 
the results that Mr. Steed found in his examination of the 
graduates of the Pennsylvania School. In other words, a 
very small percentage of the boys who studied the different 
trades actually follow them in after life; that is, make a 
life vocation of them, not as a makeshift until they can get 
into something more permanent. 
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If that is a fact, and I don’t believe there is any super- 
intendent here who can disprove it, what should be the re- 
flex effect of this fact upon the conduct of our industrial 
departments? The conclusion seems to me inescapable, 
that we should chiefly stress the educational trades, those 
trades which best train the mind, the hand, and the eye, 
and give mechanical skill and facility in various kinds 
of work, so that the individual will have a certain amount of 
industrial versatility when he leaves school, and a certain 
amount of adaptability. You are doing more for that 
boy—I mean for the majority of them, considering the 
greatest good to the greatest number—when you give them 
that versatility and adaptability, so that after taking up 
say the woodworking trade in the school, when they go out 
they can follow some other trade, applying to it the prin- 
ciples which they have learned in the woodworking trade 
and make a success. 

If that is a fact, one further conclusion follows which Dr. 
Pittenger brought out, and I agree with him heartily, that 
we should emphasize strongly the prevocational training. 
I approve very strongly his outline of what this prevoca- 
tional training might consist of, beginning with tiny tots in 
the pasteboard work, cutting paper, anything that trains 
them to have skill with their hands, to give them confidence 
in being able to make things. Then they can come on a 
little higher, and make things out of pasteboard and card- 
board; after this they can make little wooden toys. We do 
all that in the Missouri School, and in fact it is one of the 
most valuable departments of our work. Give them a long, 
strong, carefully considered and carefully studied, pre- 
vocational training before they actually take up the trade 
or vocation which we think perhaps they may follow after 
they leave school as a permanent live vocation. 

That will give the groundwork, the foundation for that 
versatility or adaptability, as I consider it, in taking up 
different lines of work after they leave school, different 
from what they have had in school. 
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Then a second corollary or reference from this fact 
would be that those trades which we know are educational, 
like printing, should be very strongly stressed. Of course 
they are stressed. I believe, as a matter of fact, we shall 
find woodworking and printing are assigned a great deal 
of importance in our schools, rightly so. But there are 
some other trades given a good deal of importance that do 
not deserve it, and that is the whole point of where we are 
likely to fall down. 

In this connection, there is one other thought that I wish 
to leave with you, and I am in agreement with Dr. Pit- 
tenger on that subject, too. And that is, an all-round 
training in agricultural work for our boys is of very great 
importance. I have looked up and have read various ar- 
ticles, from time to time, about what the deaf do after they 
leave school. The late Mr. Warren Robinson, I remember, 
worked years on the subject of farming for the deaf. He 
got a lot of information, and the general conclusion from it 
was, as I recall, that a very large percentage of the deaf 
ultimately drift back to the farm, and become farm labor- 
ers of one sort or another, no matter what trade we teach 
them. 

I never lived on a farm, except while I was attending 
college, and I have never really worked on a farm, but I 
have always had more or less to do with gardening and 
farming, and have always been interested in it. And I be- 
lieve that this is true, that the boy who has had all-around 
farm training, good farm training, has a lot of that training 
in adaptability and versatility. He goes up against all 
kinds of mechanical problems that he has to solve the best 
way he can; and in carrying on the work of the farm that 
training he gets serves him in good stead. Those country 
boys, when they go to the city, can adapt themselves, take 
up a trade and follow it and make good. If the boys come 
to our school and get a certain amount of training in this 
general farm work, and ultimately take up a trade and 
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don’t go back to the farm, I don’t think they have lost 
very much. I believe Dr. Pittenger has the same opinion, 
judging from his paper, that they get a valuable training. 

Now if a large percentage of them do go back to the 
farm, that training they have received is all the more valu- 
able, because if it is properly correlated with the language 
work and teaching, with the work of the various depart- 
ments, it can be made the basis of a great deal of splendid 
educational work. Therefore, I believe that we should be 
very careful before we assign the farm work, and garden- 
ing work, agricultural work, to a very minor place. That 
fact has been rather emphasized with me in this way. When 
I was out in Oregon, we had a farm and devoted a great 
deal of attention to it. We had a print shop, and carpen- 
try work, and farm work, and if a boy was very bright and 
good in language, he went to the print shop as a matter of 
course. If not so bright, he went to the woodworking shop, 
and then if he had no special work or taste, a boy who just 
loved stock, loved to play around horses and cows, we let 
him follow his bent somewhat, and in the long run he is 
better off, and so is the school. 

When I went to Missouri, I found exactly the opposite 
policy had been pursued for years. The thought with 
regard to these boys was, what was the use of teaching 
them farming? They are going to the cities anyway. 
Although a large number of them come from farms, and a 
large number of them are going back to the farms, so far as 
the records I can find are concerned, it has been the policy 
to ignore the possibility that there was any value in farm 
work for deaf boys. In my judgment that is wrong. 

I believe that we ought to apply these principles that I 
have outlined. Give most careful consideration to pre- 
vocational training. Place the teaching of trades strictly 
on a basis of what is most educational, that is, what will 
give our boys the best all-around mechanical skill and 
understanding of machinery, and not what will be most 
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money-saving for the institution. Make careful surveys 
from time to time, or better still, keep up a continuous rec- q 
ord of the results of our trades teaching. Discard trades 
which we realize are becoming obsolete, and take up those 
which promise the greatest good to the greatest number. 
Give due prominence to the industrial department, make 
our shop instructors feel they are an important part of 
the educational machine, just as much so as the teachers, 
have them in at teachers’ meetings, and insist that they 
are teachers as well as instructors; make them feel that, 
and have that same spirit among our teachers, have them 
working and codperating together. And finally, inspire 
the pupils, although this is a difficult thing to do; Dr. Pit- 
tenger touched upon that also very nicely. Inspire our 
pupils with the right spirit, the right morale, so that they 
will learn to do good, honest work, to the very best of their 
ability all the time. Whenever we get to that point, there 
won’t be any worry about the efficiency of the industrial 
departments. 

Dr. Rogers: I would like to ask Dr. Pittenger this ques- 
tion: In the investigation as to trades followed, what trades 
other than that of farming seemed to interest the deaf most 
after leaving the school, if they abandoned the trades we 
have taught them? What were the trades that seemed to 
attract them most? Have you any figures on that? H 

Dr. Prrrencer: I have no data on that. It seems that the 
superintendents didn’t know very much about what the 
pupils were doing, and, of course, I depended very largely 
on this questionnaire for results. I did see some study 
somewhere which showed them doing all sorts of things, t 
one hundred different things or so, probably. I think your 
question suggests a very important line of work for us, and 
that is, a follow-up work to find out what our former pupils 
are doing, as a basis of information for us to work on. 

Dr. Hatu: A few nights ago I was counting up, with a 
graduate of our institution, the number of printers in the 
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Government Printing Office, and in a few minutes we num- 
bered over twenty deaf printers in that office in Washing- 
ton, D. C., linotype operators, monotype operators, and 
hand printers. ° 

Mr. DeBerry: I have not been very well satisfied with 
the different trades that we are teaching the boys and the 
girls in our school, and one of the things that I had in 
mind when I came here was to take back something that 
would help me. I feel sure that I have gotten some things 
from the paper that was read, a very able paper, and from 
the discussion by Mr. Tillinghast, that will help me. 

I have tried to follow up to some extent just what the 
boys that have left our school are doing, whether they are 
following the trades that we taught them. I did not find 
out what very many of them were doing. I found that a 
great percentage of them who took woodworking, or 
printing, or baking, or shoemaking, or some of the other 
trades, are over in Mr. Jones’ state, at Akron, Ohio, work- 
ing in the rubber factories, more of them there than in any 
other place that I have found. They are making money, 
and are said to be good workmen. I have thought that 
perhaps the training to the hand and the eye that they got 
in the school possibly stood them in good stead when they 
went to work in those factories. 

When I was in charge before, I discontinued some of the 
trades that they were teaching; for instance, shoemaking. 
They had been making a great many shoes in the shop; 
but as has been suggested here, the machine made shoes 
and shoe factories have put that trade out of business, so 
far as hand work is concerned. Also they made harness, 
and I dropped that as being an unprofitable trade to teach 
the boys. Another trade they taught was mattress mak- 
ing; I heard that mentioned in the paper. I dropped 
that. I thought, about a year ago, that perhaps I had made 
a mistake in dropping that trade. I don’t know whether 
ny of you followed the newspapers giving an account of 
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our last primary election over in West Virginia, but a cer- 
tain gentleman was a candidate on the Republican ticket 
for United States senator. I happen to know that a few 
years ago he didn’t have any money, but he started a mat- 
tress factory down there in Huntington, and he followed it 
up with a few more in other towns, until he had a chain of 
them. So he thought he was big enough to run for the 
United States Senate. Some little time after the primary 
he was indicted before the court and it was proved that he 
had spent almost a hundred thousand dollars in trying to 
buy his nomination. So I thought perhaps the mattress 
making might have been a profitable trade to teach the 
boys, and that I had made a mistake in discontinuing it. 

Some are inclined to look on the printing trade as one 
of the good trades to give deaf boys, to those who have a 
little literary education. This fall I asked my board to 
purchase a linotype machine, which it did, a good machine. 
I look upon that as a pretty good trade for the boys. 

Just before school opened last fall, the West Virginia 
Association for the Deaf held a meeting at the institution. 
I talked with a number of the alumni of the school and 
tried to learn what they were doing as I thought that 
would help me some. One man who came to attend that 
meeting had graduated from the school thirty-seven years 
before, and had never been back until then. He is in charge 
of a printing office in Cleveland, Ohio, where they employ 
about one hundred and fifty men. He said, ‘‘When boys 
come to me for a job, first thing I ask them, can they work 
a linotype machine; and if they say they cannot, I don’t 
have any place for them.’’ So he advised that we give 
the boys who were capable of taking it, instruction on the 
linotype. 


Now so far as farming is concerned we have a pretty 
ood farm in connection with the institution, and I would 
like to give a good many of the boys training along agri- 
cultural lines. I can’t do it very well, because of the fact 
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that we have our vacation twelve weeks in mid-summer, at 
about the time that they ought to be pursuing their agri- 
cultural work. I can give them some training in planting 
and getting ready, but they can’t be there to see the crops 
grow and help culivate them or gather them. So I am 
handicapped somewhat in that. 

Mr. Goopwin: I presume there is not one of us who is 
satisfied with his industrial department. I certainly am 
not with mine. But this has been my observation. The 
deaf, after having been in that institutional life, being to- 
gether, want to go in groups when they leave, or be where 
there is an association of their kind. That is true in my 
own state. In one little town in my state there are fifty- 
five in the deaf colony and they seem to be very happy. 
About half of them do work in tobaceo and cigarette fac- 
tories, a number in the knitting mills, and some in other 
textile cotton mulls, but they want to go in groups. 

Ours is still an agricultural state, although I’ll admit it 
is very fast becoming a manufacturing state. Dut until a 
few years ago, eighty per cent of our population went to 
the country, the agricultural section. I have b2en trying 
to persuade parents that the farm and its future in an 
agricultural state present the best opportunity for the deaf 
man. There he has the least competition, and he can nave 
his little home and be nearer like his hearing brother, per- 
haps, than in anything else. But they want to go in 
groups. 

The trades that seem to have appealed the most definitely 
as a means to a livelihood are printing and linotyping. I 
have quite a list of my former boys who are getting 
$2,000 to $2,400 a year. They are holding down their jobs 
quite as well as any other good linotype operators and 
printers. 

The largest number taking industrial work at my in- 
stitution is in the agricultural department; preparing the 
soil, planting the crops, tilling them until they leave, and 
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then harvesting. We are attempting in a very limited way 
to teach varieties and diversification of crops, and that 
earries with it the average stock raising, getting the best 
herd of hogs and the best cattle that he can have, and how 
to feed them and take care of them and get some money 
out of that department of the farm life. Take the boy in 
the shoe department; there he learns to mend the shoe on 
the latest improved machinery. But when he goes out, he 
can get a job the next day at fair wages, at Durham, in the 
cigarette factory, or in the knitting mill, or the weaving 
mill. There are a number of places open for the deaf in 
that class of labor. But it is getting together; that is, they 
want to be in groups. 

Mr. McManaway: I think I was one of those who, in 
answer to Dr. Pittinger’s questionnaire, stated that in their 
opinion the work done in the industrial classes was inferior 
to the work done in the rest of the school. I think I know 
one of the prime reasons why that is true. In the literary 
department I have a principal who follows up, who is 
continually trying to bring into the school better methods, 
improved instruction of every kind, to eliminate waste and 
promote efficiency. I have not such a principal in charge 
of the industrial classes. That is, I believe, the principal 
reason why our industrial work falls below the otner work. 

The supervision of industrial work falls largely on the 
superintendents, and if the rest of you do not supervise any 
better than I do, it is not surprising you don’t get any 
better results. We select our industrial teachers for other 
reasons than that they are trained teachers ready for the 
work. We have teachers’ meetings for our other teachers, 
but have you ever called a special teachers’ meeting for 
your industrial teachers at which their particular prob- 
lems were taken up in discussion? I did have, one year, a 
supervisor of the industrial classes, and I am satisfied that 
I got 50%, at least, better work that year from my in- 
dustrial classes than I did before. 
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Our other teachers go off to teachers’ conferences and 
benefit by the discussions. It has been almost impossible 
for me to get my industrial teachers, as a group, to attend 
these conferences. And it isn’t often that papers are of- 
fered or discussions are presented which would partic- 
ularly interest them in their particular branch of the 
work. Is it possible to do anything along that line? 

Mr. Scorr: Dr. Pittenger called attention to one thing 
that I think ought to be corrected. That is the tabulation 
of industries taught as given in the Annals, Instead of 
abulating the industries really taught, it seems to me from 
sooking over the list that each superintended has been vy- 
ing with the others to see who could give the longest list. 
As he said, his school had been showing up eighteen dif- 
ferent trades. I think the Mississippi and a number of 
other schools have been showing a considerable list of trades 
taught. One reason for that is that one trade would cover 
three or four others mentioned in the list. For instance, 
take the trade of woodworking. Under that, some of them 
give woodworking, carpentry, cabinetmaking, perhaps one 
or two other different subjects mentioned; and the same 
thing with some other trade. I think the real object of 
that tabulation is to give other superintendents and other 
schools correct information as to what is being done in the 
various schools. I think we ought to give that information 
a little more definitely and correctly than it has been done 
in the past. 

I think my friend Tillinghast has underestimated the 
value of shoe repairing. Of course, nobody takes to shoe 
making in this day and time, but shoe repairing is quite a 
different thing, and there is a great field there for the 
deaf. It takes a little longer for them to learn it, than he 
seems to think. They have got to learn to do a good deal 
of hand work before they can really be shoe repairers. Of 
course, it doesn’t take so long to learn how to handle the 
machinery, but they must first learn old-fashioned cob- 
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bling to some extent; and that, together with machinery, 
would turn out some very good shoe repairers. And the 
deaf make good shoe repairers; they get good wages for it, 
and I think it is a valuable and important trade. 

Mr. Tr.uineHast: How many deaf repairers have you in 
your city? 

Mr. Scorr: We began to teach that only about three 
years ago when we put in some model machinery. I think 
in a few years there will be some of them that can get posi- 
tions and good wages. There is just as much shoe repair- 
ing to be done now as ever; perhaps more, because the shoes 
we buy these days are inferior and wear out sooner, there- 
fore there is more repairing to be done. 

A Voice: They are needed in every locality. 

Mr. Scott: Yes, sir, they are needed everywhere. So 
there is a great opening for deaf boys and they get good 
wages. 

Mr. A. C. Manninea: May I ask of the members present 
representing different sections, whether there are in any of 
the states employment bureaus connected with the schools? 

President GARDNER: I hope there are none. I don’t think 
that is a proper function for a school. 

Mr. A. C. Mannine: I should like to get in touch with 
any superintendents who have in connection with their 
schools anything of that sert. Those of you who attended 
the convention at Belleville heard the paper read by Dr. 
Crouter at that time, and have an idea as to what he is 
doing along that line; not in the line of an employment 
bureau perhaps, but with his field officer, who in a great 
many respects is doing the work of an employment bureau 
in helping graduates of his school, and our own, to get 
fitted into the industrial world. It seems to me there 
is a tremendous opportunity, because the doors of cabinet 
shops and of a great many other industrial plants are 
closed to the deaf people in our section, Pennsylvania. | 
have, with the little time I have to spare, opened a few of 
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those; but a superintendent hasn’t time to go out into the 
industrial world and get in touch with employment agen- 
cies in industrial plants and do the work that I feel needs to 
be done. I have asked my board to give me the opportun- 
ity of establishing, in connection with our school, an em- 
ployment bureau for the graduates or former pupils. They 
haven’t as yet granted that privilege, but I am hoping. 

Mrs. Moore: May I say a word? I want to enter a plea 
for the girls. I was very much interested in the way Dr. 
Pittenger touched on that subject, and also in the way no 
one else has touched upon it. I am the mother of a deaf 
girl, and through her I know something of the hearts of 
other deaf girls. I think this is one of the pitiful things 
that develop in the lives of these deaf girls; the rest- 
lessness that has overtaken the feminine portion of the uni- 
verse has not stopped short of the deaf girls. As one little 
girl wrote not long ago, ‘‘I am tired of spending my father’s 
and mother’s money. I want to earn money myself.”’ 

These girls come from a considerable proportion of the 
schools, I think, prepared for nothing in the world but 
home making. Now that’s all very nice, but we have to 
consider that there are a great many of those girls who are 
not going to be given that task. They are going into 
homes where the mother is the mistress. They are not 
going to be given the authority and the responsibility that 
are necessary to develop them and make them happy. And 
parents don’t live always. Those girls, possibly adapting 
themselves to home conditions, eventually are thrown on 
their own resources. What is there for them? 

Take the girls that do not go home. We are for the most 
part, it seems to me, fitting them only for domestic service. 
Now domestic service isn’t just what we want for our girls. 
One mother said to me before my daughter graduated, 
‘Your hard time is yet to come.’’ She had wrestled with 
that hard time, with her daughter. Another mother said 
to me, ‘‘My girl cried for a solid year after she came home 
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from school, and then I simply gave up and let her take 
over the house. I can’t do what I want to do; I can’t 
manage things the way I want to because I must keep that 
child happy.”’ 

Now it seems to me that if our schools are going to put 
boys on their feet—and boys are apt to need it more— 
we ought to do more for the girls, and we ought to give 
them something that will enable them to be independent 
and self-respecting and happy members of the community. 

Dr. Pirrencer: Mr. Chairman, if this paper of mine has 
any merit, it is due largely to the fact that you all codper- 
ated in answer to my questionnaire, and I want to thank 
you for the part you have taken in thus helping me. 

President GARDNER: It is my opinion, from more or less 
eareful study of this branch of our work, that it makes a 
great deal more difference how you do it than what you do. 
I like to have as broad a scope of opportunity as possible 
for the child that comes to school, so that when he is a little 
fellow, if one thing doesn’t hit in the right spot, another 
thing may get him interested. If you can get him inter- 
ested, he will tell you what to do next; and when he is big 
enough to know what a trade is, you will know what to do 
with him, in nine cases out of ten. 

Now with regard to farming. The very best success I 
ever had with farming taught in a school for the deaf was 
when we had thirty boys and eight girls on a piece of 
ground that you could throw a stone across both ways. 
This is the way it started. In just a general discussion 
around the school among a group of children that happened 
to be together we were talking about farming and vari- 
ous things, and I said to one of them, ‘‘ Are you going to be 
a farmer when you finish?’’ 

He said, ‘‘No, I am tired of farming.”’ 

I then asked him, ‘‘ What do you know about farming?’’ 
‘*Oh. I know all about a farm.’’ 

‘“What kind of seeds do you know how to plant?’’ 
‘‘Well, everything.’’ 
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There was a little group around while this conversation 
was going on, and as both children and grown people some- 
times will, each had a word to say. And out of that grew 
my proposition to them that I would find out whether they 
knew all about farming or not, if they gave me the oppor- 
tunity. So I said to one of my helpers, ‘‘I want you to find 
out where the individuals in this group live, which parts of 
the state, what they plant there, and under what con- 
ditions; and then get all the information you can on it 
from Washington or elsewhere. Find out what is the very 
best kind of seeds used, find out exactly the best way to 
prepare that seed and get it ready for planting, the best 
way to prepare the ground, or what is needed. Have three 
little samples of the soil here analyzed and see what kind 
of fertilizer it needs for various kinds of seed. And when 
you have done all that, let me know.’’ He did that, and 
came back; and I said to the boys, ‘‘You know all about 
planting?’’ ‘‘Yes.’’ ‘‘ Alright, we shall plant two rows, 
right across here. You plant one row, and I will plant 
another one right alongside yours. You plant yours in 
your way; and we shal] see what they do.’’ This was in 
the spring, at planting time. They planted rows of various 
things in that little patch of ground, and became very 
enthusiastic about seeing what was going to happen. Well, 
they stayed there at the school during that session long 
enough to see the things come up and get fairly well 
started. Then they went off home, and didn’t come back 
again until the following fall. The crops had been taken 
eare of by the regular worker around the plant in the 
meantime. But before they went away, they knew that 
spring more about planting than they had, because they 
could see in every row where they had planted as they 
planted at home that, comparatively, they weren’t going 
to get anything out of their row. When they came back, 
the probability had become actuality. There was a great 
deal of interest in farming on the part of farming boys 
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from that time on. I also got enough out of that experi- 
ence, and what they told me had happened at home, to 
realize that there is much of educational value in agri- 
culture, if you find it, but there isn’t much if you over- 
look it. 

Now the same may be true to a large extent of shoe- 
making or anything else you do. If you can get down 
into it and find out how it should be done, and why it is 
done that way, you can start with anything that you have 
in your hand and reconstruct the rest of the universe. 
Why isn’t it educational? Just make it so, and some- 
body will be interested in it. Not all, for you don’t want 
them all interested in any one thing. 

So far as shoemaking or shoe repairing is concerned, 
down in Arkansas you can go into any town from 500 to 
20,000 or more in population and if you were to wager 
that the best shoemaker in that town would be a deaf and 
dumb man, educated in the state school there, you wouldn’t 
lose more than one out of ten times. He would be there 
with his shop and his machinery, and probably anywhere 
from one to five shoemakers working for him or with him 
as partners or something. But you couldn’t do that in New 
York. We used to have a fine shop at our school, but the 
deaf didn’t want it. Why? Because practically all the 
shoe repairing in New York is done two stories down in 
a little dark hole by a Syrian or somebody of very low 
intelligence. They don’t want to work under such con- 
ditions. That is the difference in the two parts of the 
country, so far as shoemaking goes. 

Then there is sign painting and sign writing. There is 
not enough opportunity to educate enough sign writers in 
the New York Institution to supply a constant demand 
at good prices. 

[Here President GARDNER cited instances where the serv- 
ices of sign writers were in great demand. | 
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That part of the work has to be adapted. But so far 
as the educational value of the work is concerned, I think, 
as I said, more depends on how you do it, than on what 
you do. 

Dr. Coveuuin: I was interested in what Mr. Tillinghast 
said about farming and agriculture, also in what the reader 
of the paper had to say about that and in the statement 
made by Mr. Tillinghast about making the deaf child ver- 
satile, training him so that he can turn from the trade 
which he worked at in school and pick up some other trade. 

I think it is generally agreed by almost all who have 
given a great deal of study to manual training that per- 
haps the chores and work which a boy does at home on the 
farm are the highest type of manual training. That is 
because of the diversity of the work on the farm. The 
boy one day is doing one thing, he is fixing a portion of 
fence, helping with the cows, helping with the horses, 
tilling ground, sowing seed, harvesting; and he has a va- 
riety of work there. It makes him versatile and more 
resourceful. 

The boy who works in the shoe shop alone knows noth- 
ing outside of that one line of work. He doesn’t get that 
all-around training. I would like to ask Dr. Pittenger 
and Mr. Tillinghast what they would think of giving boys, 
particularly in institutions where they have farms, more 
work on the farm along the manual training line, to develop 
their resourcefulness, to make them versatile. 

Mr. TrumveHast: I think that can be done by making 
your farm work and your carpenter work dovetail. I 
used to have a very small school in Oregon, and in winter 
time the farm boys couldn’t do much on the farm. There 
would be a rush in the spring, and then during certain 
months in the winter, while it was raining pretty steadily, 
they would be indoors. Then those boys would be 
switched back into the woodworking shop. I instructed the 
carpenter to try to have them do work along such lines 
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as making a farm gate, or constructing a chicken coop, or 
anything of that kind that would dovetail in with the 
general farm work. In that way I believe it can be worked 
out satisfactorily. 

I think also that Mr. Manning struck a very important 
note on this matter of getting in touch with some kind 
of labor bureau to place our boys and girls, after they 
leave school, to the best possible advantage. My observa- 
tion is that a great many of our boys get into the work 
they follow more or less accidentally. Someone breaks 
the ice and gets a place for them, finds things the deaf 
boy does all right; then he gets additional employees. For 
instance, someone mentioned the other day that in Kan- 
sas City a coffin factory had employed a deaf man or two, 
and found them good cabinet workers. The owner was 
so well satisfied that he soon had 26 of them working for 
him. Out in Oregon, one of the largest department stores 
happened to employ one of our deaf girls in some minor 
capacity. She proved very satisfactory, and brought other 
girls; and before very long there were thirteen engaged 
in that one department store in various capacities. 


Now if we had someone to go to employers and show 
them certain boys or certain girls who would fit in with 
their work, and, as it were, break the ice and get them 
employed—not, as happens now, by accident but by care- 
ful study and planning, I believe it would be of inestima- 
ble value to our deaf pupils who graduate, especially in the 
larger states such as Illinois and Missouri, where there are 
large industrial centers. 

Dr. Covueuuin: A few years ago several of our girls 
became telegraph operators and did the work very suc- 
cessfully. They are not in the work now; they have all 
been married since. But they did the work successfully ; 
got in during the war, operating on trunk lines between 
large cities. 

A Question: Deaf girls? 
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Dr. CouveHun: Deaf girls, yes. They didn’t do local 
operating. They used a keyboard; and the work was very 
expert because a great many messages were sent in code, 
and they had to take those off correctly, or otherwise there 
would have been some big business transactions twisted 
up. Two of them were counted among the most success- 
ful operators they had in Toronto. 


Sixt Session: Thursday Afternoon, January 17, 1924. 


The Conference was reconvened at 3:05 o’clock in the 
Hotel Cordova Annex to the Alcazar Hotel. 
Mr. BsorueEE read a paper on: 


BUSINESS ETHICS AS APPLIED TO 
OUR PROFESSION 


We hear the term ‘‘Business Ethics’’ discussed freely 
in our day, but the men and women of our profession 
usually find that after careful attention to addresses on 
the subject, or after a searching investigation of written 
material, there is very little of value to be derived from 
such discussions. Very little of what is said seems applic- 
able to our field of endeavor. Almost invariably the dis- 
cussion centers itself upon financial matters, a subject 
which has been the bone of contention in the business 
world since the early days of trade by barter. Fortunately 
there appears to be one ray of light which is destined 
to dispel the gloom, and that is the endeavor to make 
of the employee not merely on inanimate pawn, to be shift- 
ed hither and thither as the immediate gain of the em- 
ployer may dictate, but rather a human factor whose best in- 
terests, if cultivated, will ultimately result in the best in- 
terest of the employer. 

The rise, from a social point of view, of the employee 
has marked a distinct improvement in our social condition. 
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Unfortunately, however, the pendulum has had a tendency 
to swing entirely too far in the opposite direction, to the 
end that unskilled labor in many cases has secured the 
upper hand, and, through the unscrupulous methods ad- 
vocated by labor union propagandists, the condition has 
at times threatened to wreck our whole industrial system. 

At first sight there might seem to be little connection 
between labor unions and our institutional problems. Still 
we have felt ourselves at various times seized in the 
clutches of misdirected fanatics who, shielded by powerful 
organizations, have manifestly brought hardships and in- 
justices to those for whom they are expected to serve and 
from whom they are in many cases receiving far more re. 
muneration than their preparation, training or application 
deserves. Every one present could draw from personal 
experiences illustrations to substantiatei this statement. 
Let one or two illlustrations suffice to make the meaning 
clear. 

First let us consider for a moment a condition which the 
labor union involving railroad employees has fostered. 
The simple operation of removing a nozzle from the front 
of a locomotive may be cited. Formerly a practical me- 
chanic in the railroad yards performed this operation sin- 
gle-handed in a brief period of time and in a manner per- 
feectly satisfactory to everyone concerned. Let us watch 
this operation as it is performed to-day in a union locomo- 
tive yard. First it becomes necessary to send for a boiler- 
maker to open the door of the boiler. As a union man will 
not work without a helper, the presence of such a second 
man is also required. A pipe man must be called in to re- 
move the blower pipe, for the boiler man would be censured 
by the strict rules of his union if he were to place his 
wrench upon a pipe, and of course the pipe man must have 
a helper to hand him his tools. A machinist with helper 
must then remove the nozzle tip, the other four men for 
the time standing by waiting their turn to replace the pipe 
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and close the boiler door. Here we see three mechanics and 
three helpers doing the work formerly accomplished in 
approximately the same length of time by a single man 
serving for the wages of one helper. Obviously no wealth 
is produced and no service to humanity rendered by the 
five additional men, who draw their salaries at the ulti 
mate expense of the patrons of the railroad without con- 
tributing in any particular to the welfare or the comfort 
of such patrons. 

To some the above instance might seem overdrawn. Per- 
mit me then to cite an illustration which came under my 
observation at the Maryland School during the summer of 
1922. <A foree of approximately twenty plumbers and 
electricians were employed, under contract, to overhaul 
the heating apparatus and cold water system of the insti- 
tution and to make extensive repairs and alterations to 
the wiring system. According to contract this work should 
have been completed by the first day of September, while 
as a matter of fact workmen were still on the job as late 
as the latter part of November, the firm holding the con- 
tract being losers to the extent of several thousand dollars, 
which of course is another matter. This shows what in- 
efficiency has been brought into the labor world through 
the domination of unbusiness-like methods and non-ethical 
laborers. I had previously contracted with a firm that had 
recently installed a eold storage plant at the school, to 
overhaul the same prior to the opening of school. As 
stated, the men who were overhauling the plumbing system 
were, contrary to expectations, still at work, and as the time 
for opening school drew near the skilled mechanic was sent 
for to inspect the refrigerating plant. Information spread 
among the men to the effect that such an individual was 
coming. The foreman came to my office and very politely 
informed me that, while of course it made no particular 
difference to him personally, he feared that his force would 
walk off the job if this non-union man were to come into 
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the building while they were still at work. I explained 
fully my position; according to contract their work should 
have been completed; it was time for the re-opening of 
school and the refrigeration plant must be overhauled and 
set in readiness; to all of which he replied that they had 
men on their force who were competent to do this work for 
me. Accordingly a second contract was drawn up and 
their mechanic authorized to do the work. I was absent 
from the city for a few days and upon my return found 
not only a mechanic but also a helper still engaged in the 
so-called work of overhauling the ice machine. An oper- 
ation which one man had originally agreed to do in three 


days’ time was, at the end of five days, with two men em- 
ployed, still not completed. The foreman was called and 


notified that the plant must be turned over to our engineer 
that evening whether the work be finished or not. To 
summarize, an arbitrary ruling by the labor union made it 
necessary for the state of Maryland to employ two men for 
five days to do approximately three-fourths of what one 
man had agreed to do in three days. And not that alone, 
for the original contract provided that the institution’s 
engineer be given a thorough course of instruction during 
the process of overhauling. This factor was entirely lost 
as the men who experimented on the plant seemed them- 
selves to be novices. Had they been permitted to continue 
their work uninterrupted the figures would have stood 
somewhat as follows: Two men in eight days would have 
done the work of one man in three days. 

To illustrate further. One of New York’s most famous 
soap-box orators made the following plea night after night 
in the heart of the factory district: ‘‘Do as little as you 
ean for as much as you can get.’’ This was in the spring 
of 1919, and the orator’s name was James Larkin. His 
eloquence was fruitful of results and here is the outcome as 
achieved by this propounder of a new form of ethics. For- 
merly one of the largest garment industries in New York 
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had a weekly output of 37,000 garments, at a weekly wage 
of $1,800. This output was reduced to 20,000 garments, 
and that at a weekly wage of $7,000. In other words, a 
wage increase of approximately 300% actually reduced the 
amount of production by nearly 50%. And the consuming 
public suffered in similar proportion. This included the 
garment workers themselves, for the laying of a boycott 
resulted, and it was estimated by social workers that more 
garment makers were put out of employment than had been 
the ease at any time during the previous twenty-five years. 

The above is not intended as a tirade against all forms 
of labor unions. Injustices also prevailed while capital 
had supreme control and many of these conditions have 
been remedied. But certain it is that to maintain the sup- 
port of serious thinking men the laborers of to-day must 
to a large extent modify their demands. 

Fortunately for the superintendents of such institutions 
as ours, we do not have in our employ a staff of union 
laborers to contend with. We would, however, be deceiving 
ourselves if we failed to realize that the influence of such 
conditions which foster flagrant injustice also have a subtle 
influence upon the ethical standards of men in all profes- 
sions. 

At the present time capital is being looked upon in a dif- 
ferent light. Formerly it made little difference how money 
was earned provided a certain amount of it was spent for 
benevolent purposes. A familiar slogan often heard in the 
business realm was: ‘‘My son, get money, honestly if you 
ean, but get money.’’ A man’s business ethics and home 
ethies were entirely separate and distinct, one from the 
other. Our concern to-day is not so much how a man 
spends his money, but how he has acquired it. If he has 
gained wealth and fortune through honest business methods 
we are little disposed to question his method of disbursing 
what has been gained. In other words, a man who has 
taken out of his community more in money than he has 
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returned in services is considered to be a grafter. What if 
a Henry Ford should increase his fortune by a million 
dollars a week, if during that same period he has added 
five million dollars to the wealth of the world? He must 
be considered a benefactor. On the other hand, if a teach- 
er merely keeps school for a hundred hours a month at a 
salary of one thousand dollars a year, he or she would be 
a grafter; and the word might be spelled with a capital 
‘*q,’’ for in reality a living wage is being exacted from a 
community and nothing of value is being given in return. 

In the matter of ethics the profession in general appears 
to have advanced with great strides since the time of its 
inception. We read of the days when the methods em- 
ployed by various institutions were jealously guarded, and 
teachers were required to sign agreements promising never 
to divulge the methods employed. Contrast this with our 
present day, when literature is being broadcasted through- 
out the entire world, bearing helpful suggestions and of- 
fering new ideas which are still in their experimental stage, 
without thought of remuneration or particular credit. 

For the sake of convenience, let us divide the subject as 
follows: the relation, from an ethical standpoint, of the 
superintendent to his co-workers, and; secondly, the rela- 
tion of one superintendent toward the head of a similar 
institution. The employment of high-sounding phrases em- 
bodying ethical theories not practical to our profession will 
be eliminated, for nothing that may be said will be of real 
value unless it can strike a sympathetic chord and tend 
toward the removing of some condition which at present 
is felt to be not strictly ethical. Ethics should not be 
left as an idealistic proposition, to be dreamed of and 
philosophized over, or read about in leisure moments, but 
should be made applicable to daily habits and conditions 
of daily life. 

What, after all, is ethical conduct save the carrying out 
of the Golden Rule: ‘‘ All things whatsoever ye would that 
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men should do to you, do ye even so unto them’’? As 
between superintendent and staff, what of more value can 
be accomplished than to enthuse a body of workers with the 
above principle? Fill them with the spirit of the Golden 
Rule and they will work out their own ways and means; 
the practical application would become a small matter. 

Business ethies in the commercial world during the past 
few years has striven to build up a system wherein the em- 
ployer or business head endeavors to inculcate in the minds 
of his associates, from office boy to foreman, the true spirit 
of service. The partnership idea is encouraged; the em- 
ployee is taken into the confidence of the firm and is made 
to feel that he is a part of it; the doling out of gifts like 
charity at periodical intervals is being discontinued, and 
the mechanic is being taught that gilt-edged reward for 
service comes only through the acquiring of a feeling of 
satisfaction at having done something really worth while 
for the benefit of others. The instilling of this spirit into 
the minds of fellow workers is a slow process, but it is 
probably the only solution to the misleading scheme of 
regulating all actions of life by rules or legislative meas- 
ures, or by union-imposed formulas. 

We frequently pride ourselves upon stating that the 
members of our teaching profession look upon themselves 
as social workers in a highly specialized and particular 
field of labor. Is this statement as true in 1924 as it was 
in 1900? Is our profession, because of its specialized na- 
ture, becoming somewhat commercialized? If so, should we 
not strive to make it clear that as superintendents we are 
endeavoring, to the best of our ability, to bring about an 
equitable financial remuneration for those who have entered 
into the service? And also let us dwell more particularly 
upon the social debt which a teacher owes to the community 
in return for the remuneration which she is receiving. Will 
not the idea of a debt to society tend toward creating in 
the mind of the teacher a desire to render more efficient 
Service in return for adequate compensation received ? 
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Confidence in self should be instilled in the minds of the 
members of the staff. Too rigid a supervision or too dic- 
tatorial an attitude may decrease efficiency by lessening the 
determination to give voluntarily the best service one has 


to render. May not the lessening of efficiency be con-’ 


sidered an ethical problem? °° 


The worthiness of our occupation should become a real- 
ity to us. Unless we ourselves feel that the work of edu- 
cating the deaf requires at our hands the very best thought 
and effort of which we are capable, and unless we can 
create an atmosphere which carries with it this spirit, it 
will be difficult indeed to secure at the hands of the staff 
the type of service which will produce the most good. 

Let us watch our respective staffs with a critical eye to- 
ward the individual who is ever prone to belittle the efforts 
of others, to suppress rather than encourage enthusiasm, 
or who fails to respond when others applaud. Such a one 
lacks loyality, and the institution will be better off with 
his or her name eliminated from the roll. 

What is the ideal held out for our teachers? It is an 
inborn characteristic of the race to be eternally reaching 
out for something higher and better, and to desire the es- 
tablishment of a mark in life which shall for all time be re- 
membered. Nothing is quite so abhorrent to us as the 
thought of absolute oblivion. This being true, we must 
then agree that it is our ambition to be remembered in a 
kindly manner. Service, and service alone, can bring about 
this condition. Can we not, upon our return to our re- 
spective schools, foster the growth of this spirit among the 
members of our staff? Read back, if you will, over the 
annals of our profession and you find that the goal achieved 
by those whose names are still remembered was the ac- 
quiring of admiration and love from the stream of pupils 
which came and went through the classroom doors where 
those sainted individuals presided. 
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Loyalty, codperation, and service must not be preached 
so much as practised in the presence of the staff, provided 
best results are to be obtained. I believe it true, as has been 
stated, that relatively few people are rendering more than 
fifty per cent of the service of which they are capable. May 
we then take home with us this thought, and take an 
inventory of stock so to speak. Then, through the appli- 
cation of practical ethics, perhaps we can increase the 
efficiency of our institutions by ten, fifteen, or even twenty- 
five per cent. Would not such a proposition be worthy of 
earnest consideration ? 

We should welcome competition as between schools. The 
keener the competition, if wholesome, the greater should 
be the glory at achieving success. Success must be founded 
upon justice, and yet not upon justice alone for there may 
be no particular virtue in justice. A man may be just 
simply because he dares not be otherwise; and furthermore 
every legal phase of justice may be satisfied and still a 
man may have shown no charity, sympathy, or true spirit 
of service in his dealings. Justice must then be tempered 
with a kindred feeling of moral obligation. Then, and then 
only, will business ethics be followed out to a logical con- 
clusion. 

In following out the theme of competition, our thought 
is centered upon the periodical scramble to fill staff vacan- 
cies with competent instructors who have had a thorough 
course of training in our highly specialized line of work. 
Is there such a thing as an open and a closed season for 
employing teachers? I refer, of course, to a season when 
it is felt that practically all members of the profession are 
available and may, without injustice to anyone, be induced 
to accept positions elsewhere, whether the inducement be 
promotion, financial or social gain, or any of the other 
numerous advantages which may be set forth. If the above 
may be termed an open season, then we must accept the 
existence also of a closed season, or a period of time during 
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which a superintendent has aright to assume that mem- 
bers of his staff will not be urged to accept for that year 
other positions without his being first consulted in the 
matter. 

In other words, we stand face to face with the problem 
of teachers and contracts. As previously stated, we are 
in our profession to-day influenced in large measure by an 
unsettled condition in the labor world, and it is certain 
that to some extent this subtle influence is undermining 
the attitude of our workers. On every hand we are warned 
that the teaching profession has not escaped the taint of 
this tendency. A superintendent recently wrote an edi- 
torial on the question of ‘‘Transient Teachers,’’ who are 
here to-day and there to-morrow, with thought centered 
more upon the itinerary of the trip than upon the 
better preparation or greater possiblity of service. The 
institution being served for the time being is looked upon 
merely as a stop-over place. Little consideration is then 
frequently given to fellow teachers, or to the superintend- 
ent. Certain it is that no thought of higher efficiency is 
seriously considered by such a teacher. 

As superintendents we must give more thought to this 
increasing number of floating members of our profession, 
for if these same individuals might have been loyal, steady, 
staunch workers and we ourselves are responsible for their 
not being so, then the question is one for us to solve. Per- 
haps, through our ready acceptance without letter of rec- 
ommendation and without regard for previous contract, 
we are responsible for permitting this frame of mind on 
the part of some of our teachers to grow. A more stable 
view would elevate the entire profession. I am sure all 
of us have had teachers under our observation at various 
times during the past five years whose attitude toward their 
work, their associates, and their superiors has not been 
desirable. I feel safe in stating that these same teachers 
would have made themselves more desirable and efficient 
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had they known that before securing a position elsewhere 
their year’s record would be investigated and a recom- 
mendation requested. 

The Maryland School has been singularly fortunate in 
retaining throughout the period of the war, and subsequent 
thereto, a full staff of specially trained teachers, but we 
have during this same period had the interesting experi- 
ence of seeing teachers whom we could not conscientiously 
invite to return for another year being employed at a 
considerable increase of salary by a superintendent in an- 
other school who has later admitted his disappointment. 
These contracts were made in what might be termed the 
open season, hence no fault can be found upon that score. 
But how about the influence on the loyal, faithful members 
of a staff at the practical promotion of perhaps the least 
deserving individual at the close of an unsatisfactory year? 
We have also experienced the distressing situation of 
having members of our staff write us as late as the month 
of September stating that more lucrative positions were 
being urged upon them by superintendents from other 
schools, and could we not see our way clear to make an 
inerease in the salary. 

It seems to me that late in the summer we should assume 
that worth-while teachers have made written or verbal con- 
tracts for a specific salary binding them to serve at a cer- 
tain institution, and that in the absence of further infor- 
mation it would be safe to assume that they were planning 
to return to the same institution where they had been em- 
ployed the previous year. Would it not then serve the best 
interests of all parties concerned, in case a superintendent 
should immediately prior to or shortly after the opening of 
school be confronted with a vacancy in his staff, having in 
mind a suitable person for the filling of that vacancy, that 
he first write to the superintendent holding a contract with 
the view of ascertaining whether or not such a person might 
be conveniently released? Certain it is that unless we ad- 
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here more rigidly to some such rule we shall have ourselves 
to blame for contracts being considered merely as scraps 
of paper. This phase of the question was recently aired 
by us editorially in the Maryland Bulletin and, through a 
letter received, an argument was advanced to the effect 
that according to law there is no wrong without a remedy. 


If this be true, it would seem necessary to require of a | 


teacher that she sign a contract, specifying on the one 
hand that if she relinquishes her position she would be ex- 
pected to pay a specific sum of money, and that the institu- 
tion on the other hand would be similarly bound in case 
a teacher be dismissed without cause. Some schools do 
actually require such a contract. It is not within the 
province of this paper to Ciscuss the legal aspect of the 
proposition. We are concerned here with the ethical 
phase of it. In other words, we do not advocate the fore- 
ing of a teacher to remain in a school against her will; 
in fact we have grave doubts as to the advisability of so 
doing, for we feel that a teacher so retained would not give 
the best returns. Ethics might step in and say, remove 
from the teacher the temptation to go elsewhere during 
the closed season. 

While we were preparing this paper an incident came to 
our attention which clearly illustrates the point in hand. 
A friend of a certain teacher now employed by us was 
induced to break her contract and accept a position else- 
where at an increase of salary. The young lady on our 
staff predicted that a teacher who would regard a contract 
so lightly would probably use the same liberty again; and 
at Christmas time of the second year the prediction did 
come true. A contract was again broken and in the middle 
of the year the young lady accepted another position at 
what was again an increase of salary. If this is not to be 
considered unethical, or at least absolutely commercial, 
then miy conception of the topic is incorrect. 


| 
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We doubt that any superintendent would stand in the 
way of a teacher who at any time of the year receives an 
offer to go elsewhere to assume a position that was a decided 
promotion, where her field of activity could be considered 
as manifestly broadened. Clearly, when the eye is focused 
upon the dollar and a teacher makes a break during the 
middle of the year, she is inflicting a hardship upon the 
superintendent and adding materially to what is already a 
heavy burden. She is crippling to some extent the insti- 
tution to which she was in duty bound to render her serv- 
ices; she is lending her influence by lowering the stand- 
ards of her fellow teachers; and she is finally not in any 
sense bettering her own condition. All of this may have 
been done in a more or less thoughtless vein, but should it 
not be frowned upon by those whose frowns would have a 
remedial effect? Under such conditions what becomes of 
service, social betterment, love of humanity, and the like, 
which we feel should characterize members of our staff. 


A second thought relates to the prevalent misuse of 
phraseology. Of this the commercial world has an abun- 
dance of illustrations. I refer to the use of misleading 
names and phrases as applied to various commodities. 
Science itself is not altogether free from this taint. The 
centipede for instance has but thirty legs, and silk comes 
not from a worm but from a caterpillar. Why do we 
speak of India ink or India rubber, the former being made 
in China and the latter in South America? Camel’s hair 
brushes are made from the tails of Russian squirrels. Briar 
pipes are not, as might be supposed, made of French briar 
but of heath root. Perhaps these misnomers are not harm- 
ful or injurious, but they make it easier to speak of silk 
hose when referring to articles make of wood fibre, or of 
woolen fabrics when the article in question really is made 
of a vegetable substance. Too frequently the furniture 
listed as mahogany is merely a veneer, leather goods but 
enameled canvas, and oak leather soles but pressed paper 
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under the influence of wear and moisture. When 100 feet 
of radiation is conceded to mean but 96 feet, and when a 
man is supposed to know that it required 16 one-inch 
boards to equal the width of a foot, then the terms become 
somewhat mischievous; and when we discover that Smith- 
field hams were cured in Kansas and Jersey milk produced 
on Durham farms, it is time to halt and call a spade a 
spade. 

Let us turn upon ourselves the searchlight of investi- 
gation to see wherein a more definite nomenclature might 
enable us to be more clarly understood and leave us less 
liable to criticism for wilfully and intentionally misrepre- 
senting. 

The application of the term ‘‘deaf’’ would probably be 
the first to come under scrutiny. How frequently is a 
hard-of-hearing individual termed ‘‘deaf,’’ while in the 
same breath a group of our children singing at a piano or 
playing in a brass band are called impostors because they 
have some hearing and hence are not to be thought of as 
deaf. To overcome this fallacy, some have fallen into 
another by terming children in our schools as ‘‘deaf and 
dumb’’ or ‘‘deaf-mutes.’’ Neither expression is correct, 
especially so of the hard-of-hearing children or of the large 
class of pupils in our schools who have lost their hearing 
after the acquirement of considerable speech. We know 
of one school that began its existence with no less a name 
than the ‘‘Asylum for Deaf and Dumb Mutes.’’ From 
such an expression it has taken more than a century to 
eradicate the use of ‘‘asylum’’; and it will doubtless take 
another century to entirely eliminate the improper use of 
the terms ‘‘dumb”’’ or ‘‘mute.’’ 

After all, what is in a name? If no particular harm be 
done, then why discuss the matter? In our judgment 
harm actually results from the use of these expressions. 
The word ‘‘dumb’’ among playmates results in the nick- 
name ‘‘dummy,’’ and I believe that 75% of the people 
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confronted with the name ‘‘deaf and dumb”’ imply in the 
last word not a physical but a mental deficiency. Dumb- 
ness has a relation to the condition of the dumb brute; 
muteness has attached to it an uncanny condition which 
still exists with some children who, because of mental con- 
dition or because of lateness in entering school have not 
received vocal training. Still the fact remains that the 
stigma should not be attached to the 90% in our schools 
who are in no sense of the term either ‘‘dumb’’ or ‘‘mute.”’ 

I shall not soon forget the statement made to me by a 
merchant in one of Minnesota’s prosperous little towns 
when I announced to him that I intended to take the nor- 
mal training course to become a teacher of the ‘‘deaf and 
dumb.’’ His heated retort was in substance as follows: 
‘*Young man, I wish you to understand that deaf children 
are not dumb; I have a nephew who is deaf and he is as 
bright as any hearing child I ever knew.’’ This expression 
has come to me in varied forms a number of times since, 
and I know you have all been confronted with it. 

I have studiously endeavored to eradicate the use of 
these terms at our school and have been meeting with some 
success. Every form of communication that comes to us 
through the mail, whether it be an advertisement or a 
first-class letter, if the name be incorrect, has its wrapper 
removed and, after name is properly corrected, it is re- 
turned to the sender, with the result that practically every 
letter now received at the school bears our new legal name 
of simply ‘‘Maryland State School for the Deaf.’’ No tele- 
phone communication is answered under the call of 
“D & D”’ or ‘‘Deaf and Dumb Asylum,’’ without the fol- 
lowing explanation : ‘‘No, this is not the asylum, this is the 
Maryland State School for the Deaf.’’ 

In the minds of the men who have grown up with the 
habitual use of the former name, it is a slow process of 
change, but we hope the present generation will use the 
proper term and that eventually we may be called what we 
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in reality are. Just why the deaf themselves persist in 
using the term ‘‘deaf-mute,’’ it is difficult to understand. 
Some of our ablest deaf men, themselves users of splendid 
spoken language, persist in calling themselves ‘‘deaf- 
mutes,’’ when as a matter of fact there is no interpretation 
of the term which can possibly include them. To retain 
the name ‘‘deaf and dumb”’ simply because there is a very 
small percentage of actually dumb children still among us, 
is in my mind as absurd as it would be to term ourselves 
an institution for the ‘‘deaf, dumb and blind’’ simply be- 
cause we may have one or two children with the treble af- 
fliction on our roll. 


We should encourage in the minds of the public the 
idea that within our schools there are a large number of 
children who have a remnant of hearing. The existence of 
bands and the demonstration of vocal exercises with the aid 
of the piano are doing much toward the eradication of this 
misconception; but we should strive to guard against the 
fallacy which is so apt to creep in when newspaper report- 
ers record such events. Statements, for instance, express- 
ing profound surprise that children who have never heard 
the sound of a human voice can produce such music, should 
be corrected, and no stone should be left unturned that 
might bring about a true impression concerning such feats. 
Even then there is sufficient glory to go around. A know- 
ledge on the part of an employer concerning this latent 
hearing would prove a distinct aid to the securing of em- 
ployment by so-called deaf persons. One otherwise un- 
familiar with this fact would without further examination 
exclude one of our graduates, thinking of course that, 
being a product of a school of this nature, he must either 
be totally deaf or deaf and dumb. 


If nothing worse, the term ‘‘deaf and dumb’’ implies 
to the majority of people that the child is absolutely devoid 
of hearing and speech, even though the individual using 
the term may not attach any idea of mental deficiency 
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thereto. To illustrate, we recently had an interview in the 
office of the Automobile Commissioner of our State, where 
there has for the past few years been a movement on foot 
to bar the deaf from receiving drivers’ permits. As some 
of you probably know, there has been no automobile reci- 
procity between Maryland and the District of Columbia; 
hence automobile drivers of the District are required to 
procure Maryland licenses in order to use Maryland roads. 
The Commissioner informed me that he had received a 
number of applications from students at Gallaudet Col- 
lege, but of course they had all been refused. I asked him 
if it was not a fact that permits were granted to those who, 
though hard of hearing could detect the sound of a shrill 
whistle, to which he replied in the affirmative. When I 
explained that at Gallaudet College there was a large per- 
centage of students who could not only hear a shrill whistle 
but could hear the human voice, he expressed great surprise 
and stated: ‘‘Why, I thought that was a deaf and dumb 
institution.’’ If, then, the deaf are unjustly discriminated 
against simply because of a misconception brought about 
by the use of a name, is it not our duty to strive to eradi- 
eate this by encouraging the use of a proper term? 

A word in passing about the frequently over-worked term 
of ‘‘restoring the deaf normally to society.’’ Has not this 
expression been used to such an extent that it has brought 
hardship and discouragement to fond parents, besides 
creating bitter feeling between parents and heads of other 
instutitions? In all fairness let me inquire as to the exact 
meaning of the term so frequently used. If it implies 
what is actually stated, that for instance a deaf child can 
be so educated that it will be practically impossible to 
detect his infirmity, then we must declare the statement a 
gross exaggeration, for when the totally congenitally deaf 
child is taken into consideration, we must admit that up 
to the present time no such child’s training has been per- 
fected, under any method whatsoever, to such an extent 
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that the casual listener could not detect something in- 
herently wrong in the voice of the speaker. I have met a 
very few deaf persons who were so well versed in speech 
and lip-reading that we might for a time carry on a con- 
versation with them and scarcely realize their deafness, 
but in every single such instance when the history of the 
ease is known, the one spoken to is found to retain still a 
considerable amount of hearing or had acquired full com- 
mand of speech prior to becoming deaf. If, then, we give 
the impression that all deaf children can be so trained as 
practically to exclude the detection of their infirmity, are 
we not ethically in error? 

So, in our dealings with our fellowman let us place 
ourselves in his position and observe to the best of our 
judgment and ability the rule laid down for us in the Book 
of Books, ‘‘Whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so unto them.’’ 

Mr. F. H. Manntnea: Several months ago, the usual let- 
ter came to me asking what subject I would like to have 
discussed at the Conference; and I said then that I hoped 
there would be a paper and a constructive discussion on 
the question of ethics; that I hoped the Conference would 
take some position as to ethics that should obtain between 
employers and employed, that is, between principals and 
teachers. I also expressed a hope that the question would 
be discussed entirely by prominent, outstanding members 
of the profession, knowing that if that had been adhered 
to, I would have escaped being called upon. The request 
was considered, however, in the matter of the choice of a 
paper. I shall try to take only a minute or two, on that 
part of the paper in regard to the business relations that 
should exist between superintendent and teacher. 

I think the situation that has arisen as it is now, is 
largely the fault of principals. It has been a custom a 
long time for teachers employed in a school to enter into a 
contract to teach for a year, and then ask to be released 
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when they find something they like better. And principals 
have released them. I think that has grown, and I think 
it is a bad practice and a bad precedent. I think it has 
grown to be a troublesome practice. I think such a request 
should not be made except for very strong reasons, some 
unavoidable cireumstance. Whenever I talk of this ques- 
tion, I can’t help being reminded of my own experience in 
the recent past. 

Last spring, for the first time, I think, since I have been 
principal of a school for the deaf, I had employed an entire 
faculty for the coming year. I accordingly looked forward 
to the convention in Canada with great pleasure; I could 
go up there without being on a hunt for teachers; I could 
go and enjoy the convention. And, lo and behold! when I 
returned from the convention I had three vacancies to fill. 
I immediately sent out a distress signal to almost every 
school in the country, asking if there was anybody that I 
could employ. And there came almost a rebuke from the 
dignified president of our college, saying ‘‘You should go 
hunting in the spring for teachers, and have your places 
filled before this time of the year.’’ I said, ‘‘ Well, bless 
your soul, I had been gunning and had mine full.’’ 

Dr. Rogers: Somebody stole the game? 

Mr. MAnnin@: The game was lost and I had to fill my bag 
again. That was my experience last spring and it ought 
not to have been. Those contracts were made and signed 
and filed, and those contracts last for only a year. In a 
year’s time, the teacher has a chance to look elsewhere for 
a better place. I contend that after a contract has once 
been entered into, unless some unavoidable and unlooked- 
for circumstance arises, it should be adhered to. I very 
much hope that this Conference will put itself on record as 
at least frowning upon the custom of asking for and grant- 
ing releases from contracts except on worthy grounds. 


A report of the Committee on Credentials was presented 
by Mr. W. L. Waker, naming the active and honorary 
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members of the Conference. (The names given appear 
at the beginning of this Report, Annals for March, 1924, 
pages 97, 98.) 

The report of the Committee on Necrology, subsequently 
prepared by Dr. Rogers, appears at the close of this 
Report, pages 292-6. 

The Committee on Nominations presented the following 
report, which was adopted, and the persons named were 
declared elected to serve through the next regular meeting 
of the Conferenc: 

President, AUGUSTUS RoGERS; Vice President, ALBERT H. WALKER; 
Secretary, A. C. MANNING; Members of the Executive Committee, 


J. W. Jongs, N. F. Waker, A. L. E. Crourer, H. M. McManaway, 
and F. M. Driees. 


The following resolutions, approved by the Committee on 
Resolutions, which different members of the Conference 
offered, were unanimously adopted by vote of the Confer- 
ence: 

Resolved, That the warmest thanks of the Conference are due and 
are hereby tendered to Dr. and Mrs. A. H. Walker, the members of 
the State Board of Control, and all the other officers and teachers of 
the Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind for their arrangements 
for the entertainment of the Conference, for the many courtesies 
received at their hands and for all their efforts to make the sojourn 
of the members of the Conference so pleasant and so profitable, and 
which have called forth our deep appreciation, 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Conference be extended to Hon. 
P. R. Perry, Mayor of the city of St. Augustine, the Board of Trade, 
and all citizens of the city of St. Augustine for their cordial welcome 
and for all kindnesses received at their hands. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Conference be extended to the 
newspapers of the city of St. Augustine for their kind notices and 
splendid reports of the meetings of the Conference. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Conference be extended to Mr. 
William McAuliffe, manager of the Alcazar Hotel, for special rates, 
splendid service, and excellent arrangements for the convenience of 
the Conference. [Presented by Mr. ForRESTER. | 


Whereas little deaf children, perhaps more than other children, 
need the elevating and ennobling influence of a mother’s care and 
love, and 
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Whereas our present system of education in most of the states 
makes necessary the removal of these children from their own homes 
to our residential schools, therefore be it 


Resolved, That this Conference recognize the full responsibility 
and duty to provide a real home for these children in the schools by 
surrounding them with the loving care and influence such as only 
women of education and culture can give, and further be it 


Resolved, That every effort should be made to secure such qualified 
women as house mothers and supervisors through the payment of 
salaries commensurate with the service rendered: and that hours of 
labor, duties assigned, and ratio of pupils to each house mother be 
so regulated as will permit individual attention and motherly care to 
each child. [Presented by Mr. McManaway.] 


Whereas it is the opinion of this Conference that the greatest 
need of our schools is more thoroughly trained teachers, and that a 
need almost equally great is a standardized course of instruction and 
training for teachers of the deaf, be it hereby 

Resolved, That standards covering such essential points as: 

(a) Preliminary training, which should not be less than 
graduation from a standard normal school, or its equivalent; 
(b) Special training for the teaching of the deaf for a 
period of not less than one year; and 
(e) The correct proportion of theory, observation and prac- 
tice teaching, 
be set up for the guidance of training schools; and be it further 

Resolved, That beginning teachers with less preliminary education 
and less training than that specified in the foregoing section be 
considered as student teachers or cadets, and be paid as such; and 
be it further 


Resolved, That a study be made of the British method of certif- 
icating qualified teachers of the deaf with a view to its application 
to our own conditions; further be it 

Resolved, That a special committee be appointed to make a thor- 
ough study of the subject of teacher training and certificating, 
and that this special committee consist of the following members: 

Dr. Caroline A. Yale, of Massachusetts; 

Mr. E. MeKay Goodwin, of North Carolina; 

Dr. Max A. Goldstein, of Missouri; 

Dr. Percival Hall, of the District of Columbia; and 

Mr. J. W. Jones, of Ohio. [Presented by Mr. McManaway.] 
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Whereas it is the sense of this Conference that the Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf, incorporating Gallaudet College, the na- 
tional college for the deaf, has a wide field for service in 

(a) The higher education of the graduates of our schoois 
for the deaf who are eligible for admission; 

(b) The setting of higher standards for the elementary 
and higher education of the deaf; 

(ce) Research work of scientific educational character deal- 
ing with the problems of the education of the deaf; and 

(d) The training of more competent teachers for schools 
for the deaf; 

be it hereby 

Resolved, That the Columbia Institution for the Deaf have 
the support and assistance of this Conference in realizing the 
aims stated above, and that this Conference tender its services, 
both advisory and in active support, in carrying out the above 
policies and in urging larger appropriations to enable the Institu- 
tion to perform these tasks efficiently. [Presented by Mr. McMan- 
AWAY.] 


Whereas the education of the deaf child is an integral part of 
the larger general problem of education in this country, and 

Whereas general aims and purposes are alike, although special 
methods are different, and 

Whereas in the recognition of this fact it is the belief of this 
Conference that it would benefit greatly by affiliation with the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the National Education Association, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee of the Conference be 
instructed to take steps looking to such affiliation. [Presented by 
Mr. McManaway. 


Whereas several states have passed laws prohibiting the deaf from 
operating motors on the public highways, and several other states are 
contemplating passing similar laws on the theory that their en- 
forcement will reduce the number of accidents, and 

Whereas long acquaintance with the deaf on the part of the mem- 
bers of the Conference convinces them that the keenness of vision 
and constant alertness of the deaf more than compensate for the 
loss of hearing in so far as it relates to their ability to operate 
automobiles, and 

Whereas ¢ number of state schools for the deaf maintain a de- 
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partment of automobile mechanics, repair and operation, and many 
others are contemplating putting in this department for the reason 
that the deaf are particularly capable in this line of work, and 

Whereas it has been the personal belief of this Conference that 
such laws will not reduce the number of accidents in proportion to 
the number of persons operating cars, therefore be it 

Resolved, That practice and experience in various states of the 
Union have demonstrated the fallacy of the theory that laws pro- 
hibiting the deaf from operating motors will reduce the proportion 
of accidents; and be it further 

Resolved, that this Conference protest against such laws as in- 
flicting a great injustice upon the intelligent, capable, and respon- 
sible deaf persons of this country. [Presented by Mr. PorPe.] 


Whereas our schools for the deaf are equipped, managed, and 
supported in various ways, are employing different plans of instruc- 
tion and courses of study, are working under different laws in con- 
nection with the appointment and pensioning of teachers, the selec- 
tion of superintendents, admission of pupils, length of school life 
allowed, and many other vital matters, and 

Whereas this Conference has at successive meetings advocated 
that steps be instituted to bring about a thorough comparative 
study of our schools for the deaf, and 

Whereas such action would be in agreement with progressive 
achievement in educational development, therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Conference that a thorough 
survey of our schools be made by competent educators of the deaf 
with the codperation of this Conference, and further be it 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee of the Conference of 
Superintendents and Principals of American Schools for the Deaf 
be and is hereby empowered to take such steps as it may deem neces- 
sary to further and to assist in the carrying out of such a survey 
as would tend to the standardization of the best practices in the 
organization, equipment, management and conduct of our schools. 
[Presented by Mr. Driags.] 


Whereas it is the opinion of this Conference that the amalgama- 
tion of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, and the Society of Progressive Oral Advocates should be 
entered into only after long and careful consideration, and only 
after a full and sympathetic understanding of the purposes of 
each body and 
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Whereas it is the opinion of this Conference that to force such 
union prematurely would be detrimental to the highest interests 
of the profession as a whole and destructive of the special function 
of each association, be it therefore 

Resolved, That further joint meetings of these associations be 
held before this Conference commit itself to such a union, and fur- 
ther be it 

Resolved, That a recommendation be made for the appointment 
of a special committee from each body to meet together at the 
Iowa Convention, in 1925, to consider the advisability of holding a 
joint session of the three bodies above mentioned at some future 
time. [Presented by Mr. ForREstTER. ] 


Dr. Hatt moved a vote of thanks to the officers and 
Executive Committee of the Conference for the prepara- 
tion and carrying out of the program of the meeting. The 
motion was put and earried. 

The Conference then adjourned sine die. 


ADDENDA 


The Committee on Necrology submitted the following 
report : 


Mrs. ISABELLA CHENAULT ARGO was born near Danville, Ky., in 
1865, and died March 6, 1922, at Colorado Springs. From the 
time of her marriage to William K. Argo, in 1886, until her un- 
timely death, Mrs. Argo rendered noble service as teacher in the 
Kentucky School, and later as teacher, matron, assistant superin- 
tendent, and superintendent, in turn, of the Colorado School. 


Dr. WinL1AM KavaNauGH ARGO was born at Lowell, Ky., October 
8, 1857. Dr. Argo entered the work among the deaf as a teacher 
in the Kentucky School in 1879, becoming superintendent of that 
school in 1884, a position which he held for ten- fruitful years. In 
1894, being compelled by failing health to seek a change of climate, 
he took a place as an instructor in the Colorado School. In 1899, 
he succeeded to the superintendency of that school, a position he 
held until his death, April 14, 1921. His career is a record of pro- 
gressive achievement. The deaf loved and trusted him, and his as- 
sociates in the profession recognized in him a great educator, an 
able and fearless leader, and a strong, true man. 
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Dr. WILLIAM NATHANIEL Burt was born at Vernon, Ind., Jan- 
uary 27, 1846, and died October 17, 1921, at the Western Pennsyl- 
vania School for the Deaf where he had served as superintendent 
for 32 years. In the fall of 1867, Dr. Burt became a teacher in the 
Indiana School under Dr. Thomas MaclIntire its superintendent. 
Dr. Burt continued his work as teacher and principal of the Indiana 
School for 22 years, and in 1889 was called to the superintendency 
of the Western Pennsylvania School. He was a most lovable man, 
a great teacher and executive officer, and a leader of his profession. 


WEsLEY OLIN ConNoR was born in South Carolina, June 18, 1841, 
of Scotch-Irish parentage. At an early age his father died and 
the family removed to Georgia. While a student of Hearn Academy, 
Cave Spring, Ga., at the page of 15 he became interested in the 
education of the deaf, beginning at that time his training for the 
work. On his twentieth birthday he enlisted in the service of the 
Confederacy, serving throughout the entire war. In 1866 he be- 
eame head of the Georgia School, a position which he held for fifty 
years, until June, 1916, when he was retired as principal emeritus. 
He died of influenza-pneumonia, February 18, 1920. 


Dr. JoHN Ropert DosByNns was born at Columbia, Mo., March 31, 
1850. After being graduated from Westminster College, Mo., in 
1874, Dr. Dobyns became a teacher in the Missouri School, and 
later in the Texas School. From 1881 to 1914, he was superintend- 
ent of the Mississippi School. He then held the position of presi- 
dent of Southwestern Presbyterian University, Tenn., from 1914 
to 1916, and of president of Stonewall Jackson College, Va., from 
1917 to 1919. In September, 1919, Dr. Dobyns returned to the 
work among the deaf as superintendent of the Arkansas School, 
where he labored until his death, January 4, 1924. 


H. C. Hammond was born in 1846 in Detroit, Mich. After 
graduation from Beloit College, Wis., in 1868, he became a teacher 
in the Illinois School under Dr. P, G. Gillette. Later he taught 
in the Indiana School. Then he became superintendent of the 
Arkansas School, and eventually was at different times superintend- 
ent of the Iowa School, teacher in the Illinois School, and prin- 
cipal of the Chicago Day-School. In 1896, Mr. Hammond became 
superintendent of the Kansas School and, with the exception of two 


years, held *\is position until 1908. He died in Kansas City, 
Kans, 
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Mrs. Kate §. Herman took training under the direction of Dr. 
Isaac L. Peet at the Fanwood School where she later taught. In 
1882 she became teacher of articulation at the Kansas School, 
resigning a few years later to be married. After the death of her 
husband she returned to the profession as a teacher in the Kansas 
School becoming superintendent of that school in 1913 which 
position she retained until her death, May 5, 1920. 


ELLA CELYNDA JORDAN, the principal of the Horace Mann School 
in Boston, died at her home in Newton Lower Falls, Mass., January 
13, 1920. Miss Jordan had been connected with the Horace Mann 
School since 1872, and for nine years previous to her death was 
the principal. She was a teacher of great ability, 2 woman of strong 
character, and won the hearts of all who came under her influence. 


WILLIAM Crooks McCLuRE was born in Danville,‘ Ky., November 
9, 1891. After being graduated from Centre College, Ky., in 1912, 
he prepared for the work of teaching the deaf in the Normal De- 
partment at Gallaudet College. He was first appointed instructor 
in the Missouri School and remained there until the World War. 
Enlisting in the navy, he soon rose to the rank of ensign. At tho 
elose of the war, he returned to the Missouri School. In 1920, he 
was elected superintendent of the North Dakota School. A year 
later he became superintendent of the Missouri School, remaining 
there until July 13, 1922, when he passed away following an opera- 
tion for appendicitis. His one year in each school was brilliantly 
successful. 


Dr. HowarD JoHN McDeErMID was born March 23, 1885, at Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa, where his father was a teacher. In 1890, when the 
elder McDermid was appointed superintendent of the Manitoba 
School, the family moved to Winnipeg. Dr. MeDermid was grad- 
uated from the Manitoba Medical College in 1907. On the death of 
bis father in 1909, he was appointed head of the Manitoba School, 
a position he held until his tragic death from drowning, August 7, 
1920, at Fox Lake, Ontario. Dr. McDermid achieved great success 
in the office he filled. He was a man of the highest type, brilliant 
mind, and varied gifts which he devoted whole-heartedly to his work. 


Quincy McGuire was born February 10, 1855, at Ledyard, Conn. 
For 25 years Mr. McGuire was associated with the Albany Home 
School. For the first 15 years he was manager, and for the re- 
mainder of the time both business manager and principal. Under 
his management the school flourished, the enrollment being trebled. 
He died February 7, at his home in Albany, N. Y., in his sixty- 
seventh year. 
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LAWRENCE EDWARDS MILLIGAN was born in Jacksonville, Ill., July 
19, 1876, and died March 28, 1920, at Colorado Springs. After 
being graduated from Illinois College and taking a post-graduate 
eourse at Columbia University, Mr. Milligan further prepared him- 
self for his work by taking the normal course at Gallaudet College. 
He then taught for two years in the Georgia School and four years 
in the Colorado School. He was president of the Montana School 
for six years, when ke was called to the principalship of the Califor- 
nia School, which position he held at the time of his death. 


FRANK READ, jr., was born August 12, 1866 in Jacksonville, Ill. 
After graduation from Illinois College in 1888, he became a member 
of the faculty of the Illinois School. In 1912 Mr. Read was ap- 
pointed head of the Oklahoma School. During his administration, 
the site of the school was chanved and four new buildings were 
erected. In September, 1915, he took charge of the North Dakota 
School where he remained until his death, July 4, 1920. He proved 
to be an able executive, one who understood his work thoroughly. 


Harriet B. Rogers, the first principal of the Clarke School, died 
at her home in North Billerica, Mass., December 14, 1919 in her 86th 
year. Miss Rogers began work as a teacher of the deaf with a 
private pupil in 1864. After the Clarke School was organized in 
1867, she was chosen principal, and she continued as the head of 
that school until 1886 when she retired because of failing health. 
Miss Rogers acquired distinction as the leading pioneer in oral teach- 
ing for the deaf. 


HENRY W. RoTHERT was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, September 11, 
1840, and died of pneumonia at Council Bluffs, Iowa, January 29, 
1920. After a successful business career and after achieving promi- 
nence in polities, Mr. Rothert became superintendent of the Iowa 
School in 1887. He served in that capacity for 32 years, retiring 
as superintendent emeritus in 1919. In 1902 fire destroyed the 
institution and Mr. Rothert had it rebuilt, the present group of 
buildings standing as a monument to his energy and resourcefulness. 


REUBEN E. Stewart was born in Pennsylvania in 1862. He was 
appointed a teacher in the Iowa School in 1898 and in 1991 became 
superintendent of the Nebraska School. After serving for five years, 
he resigned to go into the banking business. He was again ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Nebraska School in 1909, resigning, 
however, two years later. He then returned to the Iowa School as 
an instructor, where he continued to the time of his death, which 
occurred on February 6, 1920. 
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Dr. JAMES N. Tate was born in Callaway County, Missouri, Octo- 
ber 14, 1851, and died at Faribault, Minn., October 27, 1923. Dr. 
Tate received his collegiate training at Westminster College, Mo. 
From 1873 to 1889 he served as teacher and acting superintendent 
of the Missouri School, and for the six years following he was 
superintendent of that school. In 1896 he was appointed super- 
intendent of the Minnesota School, which position he held up to the 
date of his death. His policies were constructive and progressive, 
and his accomplishment was the betterment both materially and 
spiritually of the schools over which he presided. 


LutTHer L. WRIGHT was born at Canton, N. Y., January 18, 1856, 
and died on January 10, 1922, at Flint, Mich. After long and suc- 
cessful service as administrator in education in the state of Michigan, 
Mr. Wright was elected to the office of superintendent of public in- 
struction of that state, a position which he filled for eight years, 
resigning only to become superintendent of the Michigan School for 
the Deaf in 1913, where he remained to the time of his death. 
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FOURTEENTH SUMMER MEETING AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE TEACHING 
OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF 


The Fourteenth Summer Meeting of the American As- 
sociation to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
will be held at the Institution for the Improved Instruc- 
tion of Deaf-Mutes, 904 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City, from June 30 to July 5, 1924. The program, as 
arranged so far, offers a larger proportion of demonstra- 
tion work than hitherto attempted at a summer meeting. 
Teachers of recognized ability will be present with pupils 
to show how things are done. Perhaps the factor of 
greatest importance at these demonstrations will be the 
presentation of new material and principles to be devel- 
oped at the time, with classes of different grades of ability. 
This should be of particular aid to new teachers. The 
tentative program is as follows: 


MONDAY, JUNE 30 
MORNING SESSION 


9:00-10 :00—Registration. 

10:00-11:00—Addresses of Welcome and Responses. 

11:00-12:00—Address, ‘‘Intelligence Testing.’’ Dr. F. P. Graves. 
Commissioner of Education and President 
of the University of the State of New York. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
2:00- 3:00—Articulation, Voice and Speech. 
1. Speech Work in Primary Grades. 
Demonstration of Work on Elementary Eng- 
lish Sounds. (Teacher and Class to be an- 
nounced.) 
2. Corrective Speech Work with Older Children. 
Lecture and demonstration of a method of 
raising a low-pitched voice and lowering a 
high-pitched voice. Dr. F. Martin, Director 
of the Martin Institute for Speech Defects. 
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3:00- 4:00—Auricular or Acoustic Training. 
Demonstration and Tests with the Audiometer. 
Miss Ogwen Jones, Wright Oral School. 
Language. 
First Year Vocabulary and Language Work. 
Demonstration, Miss Lucille Dibos, St. 
Joseph’s Institute. 
4:00- 6:00—Informal Tea at the Institution. 


EVENING SESSION 


8:00-10:00—President’s Address, Dr. Harris Taylor. 
Business Meeting of the Association. 


TUESDAY, JULY 1 
SESSION 
9:00-10:00—Arithmetic. 
1. Demonstration of Kindergarten Work. 

(a) Getting the first number concept. 

(b) Arithmetic as a means of measurement 
and comparison. Miss Marion Murray, 
Lexington Avenue School. 

2. Demonstration of Primary Arithmetic. 

(a) Combination Group Work. 

(b) The change from the concrete to the 
abstiact (new work for this class). Miss 
Mildred Crampton, Lexington Avenue 
School. 

Language. 

Language Drill Story. 

Demonstration, Miss Mabel K. Jones, New 
York City Day-School. 
10:00-11 :00—Reading. 

Reading for Pleasure and Profit. 
Demonstration by a teacher of the Newark 
Day-School. 

Rhythm Applied to Speech. 
1. Primary Rhythm Work. 

Demonstration, Miss Louise E. Cornell, New 
York Institution. 

2. Intermediate Rhythm Work. 

Demonstration, Miss Amelia E. Berry, New 
York Institution. 


11:00.12:00—Address. (Speaker to be announced.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


2:00- 3:00—Articulation, Voice and Speech. 
1. First Year Work in Elementary English Sounds. 
Demonstration, Mrs. T. F. Fox, New York 
Institution. 
2. Corrective Speech Work with Older Pupils. 
A device to help children study speech by 
themselves. Demonstration, Dr. Edwin L. 
La Crosse, Principal, Wright Oral School. 
3:00- 4:00—Auricular or Acoustic Training. 
Acoustic Training at the Central Institute. 
Paper. (Teacher to be announced.) 
Discussion. 
Speech Reading. 
Demonstration of Primary Speech Reading. 
(Teacher and Pupils to be announeed.) 
Sense Training. 
Demonstration, Miss Margaret Bodycomb, 
Pennsylvania Institution. 
4:00— 5:00—Phonetie Notation. 
Northampton Consonant and Vowel Charts. 
Lecture. (Lecturer to be announced.) 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 2 
Mornin@ SESSION 
9:00-10 :00—Arithmetic. 
1. Beginning Second Year. 
(a) Abstract Combinations. 
(b) Preparation for Problem Work. 
(c) Beginning Problems. 
Demonstration, Miss Phyllis Freck, Lexington 
Avenue School. 
2. Beginning Third Year. 
(a) Accuracy Work. 
f (b) Problem Work. 
(c) Development of the Table of Two Times, 
a subject entirely new to the class. 
Demonstration, Miss Mary Robinson, Lexing- 
ton Avenue Scheel. 
Language Drill Story. 
Demonstration, Miss Mabel K. Jones, New 
York City Day-School. 
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10:00-11:00—Live Language Work. How to Get It. 

Ten minute talks with questions or discus- 
sion. Leader, Miss Mabel E. Adams, Prin- 
cipal, Horace Mann School. 

(a) The Primary Grades, Miss Enfield Join- 
er, Principal, North Carolina School. 

(b) The Intermediate Grades, Miss J. Evelyn 
Willoughby, Head Teacher,; Intermediate 
Grades, Clarke School. 

(c) The Grammar Grades, Miss Lucie M. 
Lewin, Principal, Virginia School. 

Rhythm Applied to Speech. 

Advanced Rhythm Work. 

Demonstration with a twelfth year class 
(eighth grade public school pupils), Mrs. T. 
FP. Driscoll, Lexington Avenue School. 


11:00-12:00—Address. (Speaker to be announced.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


2:00- 3:00—Articulation, Voice and Speech. 
1. Speech in Primary Grades. 
Demonstration of work in combinations, 
(Teacher and Class to be announced.) 
2. Corrective Speech Work with Older Pupils. 
Demonstration of Correction of Consonants, 
(Teacher and Class to be announced.) 


3:00- 4:00—Auricular or Acoustic Training. 
Lecture. Dr. Charles W. Richardson, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Speech Reading. 
Third Year Work. 
Demonstration, Miss Mary M. Burke, New 
York Institution. 


4:00- 5:00—Phonetie Notation. 
Visible Speech. 
Lecturé, Mr. Lyman Steed, Prineipal, Ad- 
vanced Department, Pennsylania Insti- 
tution. 
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THURSDAY, JULY 3 


Mornin@ SESSION 
9:00-10 :00—Arithmetie. 

1, The Table of Two Times, continued. 
4 Team Work developed. 


Demonstration, Miss Mary' W. Robinson, 
Lexington Avenue School. 
2. Beginning seventh year, (third grade public 
schools.) 
(a) Problem Work. 
(b) The Development of Avoirdupois Weight 
a subject entirely new to this class. 
Demonstration, Miss Gladys Gifford, Lexing- 
ton Avenue School. 
Language. 
Language Drill Story, continued. 
Demonstration, Miss Mabel K. Jones, New 
York City Day-School. 
10:00-11:00—Language Work. 
The Teaching of a New Language Principle 
to a Fourth Year Class. 
Demonstration, Miss M. H. Lamb, Penn- 
sylvania Institution. 
Rhythm Applied to Speech. 
Round Table for Informal Discussion. 
Is rhythm work applied to speech of suf- 
ficient value to encroach upon regular class- 
room exercises, especially with older pupils? 
If so, what results should be expected? 
Leader, Superintendent E. A. Gruver, Iowa 
School. 
11:00-12 :00—Address. 
Dr. John H. Finley, Editor of the New York 
Times and formerly Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of the state of New York. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
2:00- 3:00—Articulation, Voice and Speech. 
1, Speech in Primary Grades. 
Demonstration of exercises for voice develop- 
ment, resonance and voice placing, Misses 
E. Frances Hancock, Marion Murray and 
Phyllis Freck, Lexington Avenue School. 
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2. Corrective Speech Work with Older Pupils. 
Demonstration of correction of vowels. 
(Teacher and class to be announced.) 
3:00- 4:00—Auricular or Acoustic Training. 
Results of Eight Years of Auricular Work 
at Rochester. Principal T. C. Forrester, 
Rochester School. 
Discussion. 
Speech Reading. 
Speech Reading with a Group of Advanced 
Pupils. Demonstration, Principal , Anna 
C. Hurd, Rhode Island Institute. 
4:00- 5:00—Phonetie Notation. 
International Phonetic Alphabet. 
Dr. William Tilley, Columbia University. 


FRIDAY, JULY 4 
Mornineé SESSION 
9:00-10 :00—Arithmetic. 
1. Eighth Year, (fourth grade public schools.) 
(a) Accuracy Work. 
(b) Problems, 
(c) A new method of teaching factors and 
multiples. 
Demonstration, Mrs. T. F. Driscoll, Lexington 
Avenue School. 
Language. 
Language Drill Story, continued. 
Demonstration, Miss Mabel K. Jones, New 
York City Day-School. 
10:00-11:00—Demonstration of Language Work. 
Miss M. H. Lamb, Pennsylvania Institution. 
The Training of Normal Students. 
A Conference of Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals. 
Address, ‘‘The Language Problem.’’ 
Dr. Howard R. Driggs, New York Univer- 
sity. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 
2:00- 3:00—Articulation, Voice and Speech. 
1. Speech in Primary Grades. 

Demonstration of voice placing, accent, and 
continuity. (Teacher and class to be an- 
nounced.) 

2. Corrective Speech Work with Older Children. 

Demonstration of raising a low-pitched voice 
and lowering a high-pitched voice, Miss 
Mary M. Burke, New York Institution, 
Miss Mabel G. Eddy and Miss Josephine 
Bennett, Lexington Avenue School. 

3:00-— 4:00—Auricular or Acoustic Training. 

Round Table for Discussion of Auricular or 
Acoustic Training. 

(a) What degree of hearing justifies auric- 
ular training? 

(b) How much time should be devoted daily 
to this training? 

(c) How can each teacher codperate in the 
development of hearing? 

4:00— 5:00—The Training of Normal Students. 

A Conference of Superintendents and Princi- 

pals. 


SATURDAY, JULY 5 
Mornin@ SESSION 
9:00-10 :00—Arithmetic. 
General work of a twelfth year class, (eighth 
grade public school.) 
Demonstration, Mrs. T. F. Driscoll, Lexing- 
ton Avenue School. 
Language. 
Language Drill Story. 
Demonstration, Miss Mabel K. Jones, New 
York City Day-School. 
10:00-11:00—Demonstration of Language Work. 
Miss M. H. Lamb, Pennsylvania Institution. 
11:00-12:00—Address. (Speaker to be announced.) 


SCHOOL ITEMS 


Kentucky School.—At its last session, the legislature of 
the state of Kentucky granted an additional sum of 
$50,000 in its appropriations for the construction of a 
gymnasium at this school. The same legislature also au- 
thorized, by an act that will become effective only by en- 
dorsement of the voters at the elections in November, a 
bond issue of $75,000,000, of which $25,000,000 are to be 
assigned for the improvement of the schools and public 
institutions of the state. The bill provides that the school 
for the deaf is to receive $100,000 for improvements. 


Maryland School.—An appropriation of $50,000 was ap- 
proved by Governor Ritchie and ratified by the legislature 
of the state of Maryland, to be used for the erection of a 


suitable building for the trades department and gym- 
nasium of this school. The new building will make pos- 
sible the use of the present boys’ gymnasium for dormi- 
tory purposes in case such a need arises. This marks one 
more step in the policy of Superintendent Bjorlee to elim- 
inate the congested condition that has existed at the 
school. 


Virginia School.—The legislature of the state of Vir- 
ginia recently made final provision for the separation of 
the school for the deaf from that for the blind. An in- 
dependent school for the blind is to be completed on a 
beautiful site close to Charlottesville while the present 
buildings at Staunton are to become the exclusive property 
of the school for the deaf. Sufficient appropriation has 
been made to start construction of the new plant. This 
change will work to great advantage for both schools. The 
school for the deaf alone will be able to accommodate 75 
more pupils when the change is actually made. 
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Declaration of Principles—Toward the close of the final 
session of the Conference of Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals held last January at St. Augustine, Fla., the com- 
mittee on resolutions presented for consideration a set of 
resolutions which it hoped could be molded into a definite 
program of principles to serve as a guide for the profes- 
sion. The presentation of these principles aroused ani- 
mated discussion. Although the Conference might have 
been disposed to look with favor upon a majority of them, 
there was disagreement as to the advisability of adopting 
them all at that time. In order to afford members of the 
profession the opportunity of examining them more thor- 
oughly, Mr. Driggs, chairman of the committee, withdrew 
the entire series, and later had them published in the 
February number of The Utah Eagle., where they ap- 
peared in the following form: 


1. That teaching is a profession that merits the utmost loyalty 
and cooperation. 

2. That in teaching, above all professions, growth is essential 
to life, and that service is more important than material reward. 

3. That a teacher should be absolutely dependable, possess an 
appropriate personality, and be truly patriotic, reverent and patient. 

4. That all teachers of the deaf should have at least a high school 
education; and that preference and greater salary inducements be 
offered to those having normal school and university credits and 
special training in the work they are to do—whether in the literary 
or industrial classes. 

5. That every deaf child should be taught speech and speech- 
reading. 

6. That every school for the deaf should have an environment 
for speech and English. 

7. That, to obtain the most satisfactory results in speech and 
speech-reading, the oral and the manual pupils should be segregated. 
when the means of communication and instruction are speech, finger- 
spelling and writing. 

8. That the acquisition of the English language is best promoted 
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9. That the sign language should not be used for the purpose 
of instruction in any department. 

10. That the means of communication and instruction in manual 
classes should be by finger-spelling and writing. 

11. That oral pupils should be given every opportunity to com- 
plete their education by oral methods, and that special courses of 
speech and speech-reading be given to all advanced pupils. 

12. That we recognize the very important place supervisors and 
house mothers occupy in the care and home training of deaf chil- 
dren, and insist that only men and women of education and culture 
be selected in order that the deaf child shall gain in character build- 
ing and education through their new home-school environment. 

13. That the vocational training in all schools for the deaf 
should be more educational and scientific in character. 

14, That more attention should be given to the needs of deaf 
girls in preparing them to take their place in the wage-earning 
world. 

15. That a code of professional ethics should be formulated for 
the guidance in practice of superintendents and teachers of the deaf 
in their mutual relations. 

(After thought—Since sleeping over the above, we should 
eliminate No. 9 entirely. Ideals should be positive in character.) 


Education of Deaf Children in London.—A London 
correspondent of School Life gives, in the February 1924 
number of that periodical, the following details of the 
school care provided for deaf children in London: 


The London County Council has 9 schools for deaf children, in 
which there are 675 children taught by 71 teachers—each teacher 
having a maximum of 10 pupils; the head teacher is relieved of class 
instruction if the number of classes in the school exceeds 5. Boys 
and girls are taught together in day-schools until 13, and from 13 to 
16 they attend residential schools, there being one for girls, one for 
boys, and one for both girls and boys who are subnormal and not 
likely to learn lip-reading; the latter are taught by methods such as 
finger spelling and signing. 

Attendance is not compulsory until 7, but it is considered desirable 
to admit children as soon after 3 as possible. The usual subjects 
taken in an ordinary elementary school are taught in the day-schools, 
together with speech and lip-reading. Vocational instruction occupies 
half the time in the residential schools, cabinetmaking, tailoring, 
bootmaking, and baking being taught to boys, dressmaking and fine 
laundry work to girls. 
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The council provides paid guides to convey children to and from 
the schools, where there may be danger on account of the inexper- 
ience of youth, or by reason of distance or traffic. Children are given 
a midday meal; and if they attend evening classes, they have tea at 
school. The parents pay for the meals unless the children are neces- 
sitous. The parents of resident pupils are required, according to 
their financiai position, to contribute toward their children’s main- 
tenance up to a maximum of 15 shillings a week. 

The medical officer examines all children periodically and treatment 
is carried out either at the school or a hospital. Children from 
undesirable homes are boarded out with foster parents or are sent to 
residential schools in rural districts outside London. 

Six scholarships are offered every year; girl scholarship holders 
remain at one of the residential schools for further training, while 
boys proceed to one of the council’s ordinary technical institutes. 

There is comparatively little unemployment amongst deaf boys and 
girls on leaving school. They have powers of application and manual 
dexterity which are appreciated by employers; further, employers 
are appointed to the school managing committees, thereby securing 
an effective, personal, and sympathetic interest in the children’s 
future. An After-Care Association also gives invaluable assistance. 


Congenital and Acquired Deafness.—Congenital deaf- 
ness does not necessarily mean inherited deafness. This is 
expressed very clearly by Dr. J. S. Fraser, of Glasgow, 
Scotland, in an address read before the American Otologi- 
eal Society, May 15, 1923, on ‘‘The Pathology of Deaf- 
mutism,’’ and which was published in the Laryngoscope 
of October, 1923. The usual classification of deaf-mutism 
into two groups, congenital and acquired, is not accu- 
rately distinctive, for a case may be both congenital and 
acquired. 

Congenital deafness usually includes not only ‘‘developmental’’ 
cases due to faults of the germ plasm, but also due to such inflam- 
matory conditions as intra-uterine meningitis. In other words, 
‘*eongenital’’ has been regarded as synonymous with ‘‘ before birth.’’ 
Cases due to congenital syphilis are difficult to classify. They do not, 
as a rule, become deaf until childhood is well advanced. It appears 
to be more scientific to divide cases of deafmutism into (1) congeni- 
tal or Developmental Deafness, those due to an error in development, 
and (2) Acquired or Inflammatory Deafness, those due to inflam- 
matory conditions. 
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Dr. Fraser’s definition, be it said, bears the force of 
scientific correctness. But for those who have to keep 
records of the history of deaf children:and who wish to 
abide by the stern law of accuracy, it would only add new 
uncertainty to an already uncertain situation. As it is, it 
is not always possible to obtain a reliable report as to 
whether a person was born deaf or whether the deafness 
was acquired. To adopt Dr. Fraser’s definition as a cri- 
terion one would have to determine in a persen for whom 
‘‘eongenital deafness’’ was reported whether or not the 
deafness was the result of some prenatal intra-uterine ac- 
eident. 
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‘*FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH’’ 

A course of systematic instruction in language, in five volumes, 
by CAROLINE SwEET. Price, $4.80 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 

All five books now on sale. 

A Preparatory Book, which will save teachers of preparatory and 
first-year classes the task of hektographing year books, written by 
EpitH M. RICHARDS, is also on sale. Price, 40c. 

‘*STORY READER No. 1’’ 

Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ina V. 

HaMMOND. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 
‘‘STORY READER No. 2’’ 

Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. Ham- 

MONP. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 
‘*STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY’’ 

Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, pre- 
pared by Janz B. Ke.oae. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 
‘“‘TALKS AND STORIES’’ 

Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conver- 
sations for practice in language, prepared by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 
M. A. Price $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 

‘*WORDS AND PHRASES’’ 

Examples of correct English usage, by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 

M. A. Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 
‘*BITS OF HISTORY’’ 

One hundred stories gathered from United States History, com- 
piled by Joun E. Crane, B. A. Price, $7.80 per dozen. Single 
eopy, 70c. 

‘‘WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS’’ 

By J. Evetyn Wi..ovensy, Instructor in the Clarke School. 
Priee, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 

‘“THE STORY OF AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS’’ 

By Gracs M. Bearris, Instructor in the Colorado School. New 
Edition. Price, $7.75 per dozen. Single copy, 75c. 

‘‘AN AID TO DICTIONARY STUDY IN GRAMMAR GRADES’’ 

By CATHERINE DuNN and Mary F. GILKINsoN, Teachers in the 
Indianapolis Public Schools, assisted by Ametia DeMorre, Teacher 
im the Illinois State School for the Deaf. Price, 40c. 

PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, West HartrorpD, Conn. 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 
1 Mount Morris Park West, New York City 
ESTABLISHED IN 1894 


Pully equipped to educate a deaf child by the speech method from 
Kindergarten to College entrance. No use of finger spelling or the 
sign language is permitted. 

LARGE ENOUGH TO BE A REAL SCHOOL 

SMALL ENOUGH TO BE A REAL HOME 

1 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the girls 

2 Mount Morris Park West is the school building 

3 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the boys 


There are always more applicants for admission than there are 
places available. Present pupils have first claim to places. Others 
when accepted, are received in the order of application. Applica- 
tion blanks mailed on request. The School Staff also conducts a 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSE FOR MOTHERS 
OF LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 
that has been prepared and copyrighted by the Principal and Founder, 
JoHN Dutton WeicuHt, by which parents are enabled to save for their 
children the priceless years before school age is reached, and begin at 
home their training in lip-readnig, speech, and auricular development. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


GRACE M. BEATTIE 
Instructor in the School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Coloadol 


FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY 
Fully illustrated; $1.00 per copy 
FOR SALE BY 
THE SMITH-BROOKS PRINTING COMPANY 
1723-1747 California Street, Denver, Colorado 
THE STORY OF 
AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS 
Fully illustrated; 75c per copy, $7.75 per dozen 
New Edition, February, 1921 
PUBLISHED BY THB 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, Waist HarrtrorD, Conn. 
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BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By Louise UPHAM 

Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 
THE BEGINNER’S BOOK 

Cloth; price, $1.00. 
THE QUESTION BOOK 

For Second-Year Classes.—Cloth ; Price, $1.00. 
LANGUAGE DRILL STORIES 

For Third-Year Classes. Price, $1.00. 
WHAT PEOPLE DO 

Short Lessons on the Trades and Occupations.—Price, 

$1.00. 
The above books are attractively illustrated in color. 
SEND ORDERS DIRECT TO THE AUTHOR 


CRESHEIM HALL, MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By Marearet J. STEVENSON 
PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, BOOK I (Revised)— 
Cloth; Price, $1.00. 
NATURE FACTS (Revised)— 
Used correlatively with Primary Geography. 
. Cloth; Price, 80 cents. 
LIFE OF JESUS (Revised)— 
For Primary Classes. Cloth; Price, 30 cents. 
SEND ALL ORDERS DIRECT TO 


MARGARET J. STEVENSON, OLATHE, KANSAS 


A Course In ENGLISH FoR PUPILS IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
By J. W. Jones, Superintendent of the Ohio School for the Deaf 
Book I, for Upper Primary Grades, revised --.-------------- 60e 
Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades_----------_-- 60e 
Book III, for High-School Grades, revised, and a self-instructor_. 75¢ 
Illustrated Reader, for Pupils of the Third and Fourth Grades_. 606¢ 

These books are especially adapted to cultivate the reading habit 
and the language sense. Published by the 
STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


The Missouri School for the Deaf ‘desires two 
expert oral teachers for intermediate grades. 
Salary around $1,600. 

Address E. 8. Tillinghast, Supt., 


Missouri School for the Deaf, 
Fulton, Mo. 


Attractive Textbooks for 
Deaf Children 


“Language Staries and Drills” 
By 
Gertrude W. Croker 
Mabel K. Jones 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by 
Tony Sarg 


LANGUAGE* 
S PyYR TF 


Price per copy $1.25 gong orders to 


Miss M. E. Pratt 
TEACHERS’ MANUALS 
Book I, 50c. Public School 47, 


225 East 23d St., 
Books II and III, 75ce. New York City 


BARRY’S FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM 
Price, $2.50 Net 


Order from 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Colorado Springs Colorado 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWELFTH CONFERENCE OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND PRINCIPALS OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE Dear.—II-_-. 201 


Pensions for Those Long Employed in Schools for the 


ae G. C. Huckaby, B. A., and Others 217 
The Amplification Controller_.___.-.-------- O. C. Smith 223 
Invitations for the Next Conference_----.--.--.-------- 233 


How to Improve the Industrial Training in Schools for the 
Oscar M. Pittenger, Ph. D. 234 


Discussion___...--- E. 8S. Tillinghast, B. A., and Others 249 


Business Ethics as Applied to Our Profession------------ 
I. Bjorlee, M. A. 269 


F. H. Manning, M. A. 285 
Addenda: Report of the Committee on Necrology------- 292 

FOURTEENTH SUMMER MEETING, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO 
PROMOTE THE TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF_-------_ 297 
Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, 304. 
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The American Anvals of the Deaf is published bi-monthly during 
the school year, appecring in the months of January Mareh, May, 
September, and November. The subscription is $2.00 a year, payable 
in advance; single numbers 50 cents. For Great Britain and Treland 
the subscription price, postage included, is 88 6d; for France and 
Italy, 11 franes, all of which may be sent through the internationa! 
money-order office. 

Subseriptions made payable to the American Annals of the Deaf 
may be sent to the Editor, Gallaudet College. Kendal! Green, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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